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desired than the fact that many 
mills prominence have chosen 
TALLOFATS the sizing which 
gives them the best results. 


TALLOFATS superiority could 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


, It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
eent production. 


- We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER - STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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arlotte Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers 
Clothing and Reeds 
CHARLOTT N.C. 


The Only Shop Manufacturing 
Card Clothing In The South 


PEs & &» 


() ‘14 miles to the gallon of gas and 200 miles to the quart of oil.’’ 


‘*You ean’t stall it.’’ 
‘‘The most efficient. truck we have ever had, and the most eco- 
nomical to operate.’’ 


The above are quotations from letters from Cyclone owners. The 
Cyclone 144-ton truck, especially designed to meet Southern road and 
hauling conditions, has made an excellent reputation for efficiency and 
economy of operation wherever used. Write for specifications and 
records it has made, | 


Cyclone Motors Corporation 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Southern “Truck for Southern “Traffic 
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During the recent effort to repeal 


the Massachusetts 48-hour law for 
women and children the Arkwright 
Club of Boston published a very in- 
teresting article relative to the dis- 
advantages of cotton manufacturing 
in Massachusetts. 

They were certainly very frank in 
admitting their disadvantages and 
the following extracts from article 
will be found very interesting: 
Handicaps on the Cotton Industry of 

Massachusetts. 

{. Geographical situation. 2. La- 
bor legislation, 3. Competition of 
the South. 4. Competition of neigh- 
boring States. 

These handicaps will be taken up 
seriatim. 
considerations apply to all of them. 
No State should allow her industries 
to be handicapped at all in a com- 
munity-like the United States, where 
various States have their own prob- 
lems to meet. Each State should 
seek not to handicap its own indus- 
tries but to assist them in every way 
possible so that they compete on an 
even basis with similar industries 
in every other State. 

Geographical Situation. 

Massachusetts is located in . the 
most difficult position in which to 
maintain a great industry hke the 
cotton industry of any State east of 
the Mississippi. All of her railroad 


traffie comes through a narrow neck 


of communication, and she is the 
most distant from the sourees of 
raw material of any colton manu, 
facturing State. She is subject to 
the highest freight rates. She is 


subject to every derangement of 
traffic and the victim of every 


freight boycott or congestion of traf- 
fic. She does have the advantage 
of some water transportation, buf 
this is slow and uncertain, and in 
the main she depends on the rail- 
roads both for incoming and out- 
going freight. 

The South has an enormous ad- 
vantage over New England in being 
near great coal fields and being it- 
self the cotton produeing area of 
the country. 

Industrial Legislation. 

Massachusetts has been always a 
leader in the regu'‘ation of indus- 
tries by law. It is safe to say that 
no experiment im this kind of regu- 
lation has existed anywhere in the 
country which is not now in some 
Many 
States have some of these 


form a part of our statutes. 
of the 


In general the following: 


laws. Massachusetts has them all, 
and she has them all with a higher 
average of stringency than any other 
State in the country. 

Some of these laws are of net ad- 
vantage. Many of them are an ex- 
treme handicap, and of all of these 
laws none is so prejudicial to the 
interests of the State as the present 
forty-eight-hour law. No other in- 
dustrial State in the country has it. 
In the South a sixty-hour law may 
be said to prevail... In the Northern 
States a fifty-four hour law prevails 
in practically every State. Massa- 
¢chusetts is thus handicapped to the 
extent of 444 per cent .as against 
her sister States in the North and 
20 per cent as against the Southern 
States. 

Competition in the South. 

In no industry in the country is 
competition so keen as in the man- 
ufacture of cotton goods. Among all 
the combinations, or so-called trusts, 
which have come into being in the 
past twenty-five years no combina- 
lion has ever existed, or has been 
claimed to exist, in the cotton in- 
dustry. Competition has been free 
anc often times ruthless. 

For many years, during the time 
that Massachusetts has been tight- 
ening the cords of legislative re- 
striction, the prediction has been 


made that this would result in ecom-. 


petition in the South and that Mas- 
sachusetts was in danger thereby of 
losing her great cotton industry. By 


this was not meant that the cotton 


mills would be actually moved to 
the South or that mills would im- 
mediately close down and that those 
interested in them would move to 
the South. What was meant was 
that Northern capital, and especial.- 
ly that of Massachusetts which is 
interested in the cotton industry, 
would turn to the South as a better 
field of activity; that the Southern 
mills would underbid Nerthern mills 
for busmess, and that the seat of 
the industry would be removed to 
the South; that the industry here in 
the North would gradually languish 


—hecome a minor factor—diminish 
and possibly eventually disappear 


fo the disaster of New England, and 
particularly of Massachusetts. 
Every prophecy of this kind is 
now showing unmistakable signs of 
fulfillment. Out of approximately 
sixty million spindles now operating 
in the world the United States has 
about thirty million, and of these 
eleven million are in Massachusetts 


and over ten million in North and 
South Carolina alone. These States 
in the period of fifteen years have 
practically risen from nothing to 
equality in numbers with Massachu- 
setts. Figures recently compiled by 
the Department of Commerce 
through the Bureau of the Census 
show that for the month of Decem- 
ber, and this is typical of every 
month, the average number of hours 
per month per spindle in the cotton 
States was 239, while in Massachu- 
setts the number was 175—a threat- 
ening discrepancy as to the prosper- 
ity of the industry in the South and 
North. 

In point of number of spindles to- 
day the leading States rank as fol- 


lows: 


In so far as Northern competition 
is attracted to the South, it is fol- 
lowing eeonomic law. Except as 
‘special war conditions made neces- 
sary, practically all the new mill 
construction is going on in the 
South, and Massachusetts is finding 
itself overburdened with mill prop- 
erty as a result of additions which 
were thus made during the war. 
On the contrary, the South expand- 
ed to an equal extent with the North 
for special war purposes and is to- 
day using such expanded facilities 
to the last degree in augmenting its 
production. 

The factors which make Southern 
competition so keen are as follows: 

Cheaper and easier coal transpor- 


tation. Cheaper and more regular 
supply of eotton. Cheaper labor. 
More hours of labor. Less strin- 
gent industrial laws. Lower cost of 
living. Less burdensome taxation. 


Competition in the North. 

In many wavs the States of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island 
conduet the cotton industry under 
much.the same conditions as Mas- 
sachusetts, but in many other ways 
they exist under conditions which 
make competition with them ex- 
ceedingly difficult. These may be 
enumerated as follows: 

The fifty-four hour week in all of 
these States: 

The much less burdensome taxa- 
tion; 

No law as to the licensing of fire- 
men and engineers: 


Less labor compensation laws; 

Absence of minimum wage laws: 
and other minor matters of legisla- 
tion, but of all these the fifty-four 
hour law as existing in these States 
is the most important. 

During the period when the forty- 
eight hour law has been affeéting 
Massachusetts the industries of 
these States have not so dangerous- 
ly competed, as some of the indus- 
tries have been placed voluntarily 
on a forty-eight hour basis. Maine 
has kept on the fifty-four hour ba- 
basis. Now these States are going 
back to the fifty-four hour schedule 
and Massachusetts must meet very 
heavy competition. 

The question may be asked how 
Massachusetts has up to now main- 
lained. what to the casual observer 
might appear to be a very strong 
position in the textile industry. U p 
lo the present time, as would be ex- 
pected in a rapidly developing in- 
dustry such as exists in the South, 
the bulk of production has been in 
the coarser grades of cotton fabries. 
This has been due'to the fact that. 
first, the market for these goods 
was more readily obtainable: sec- 
ond, that the available labor in the 
early stages of the development. of 
the industry was more adaptable to 
such production and the North was 
thus able ‘to switch from. coarser 
grades to the finer grades of cotton 
and thus maintain a volume of busi- 
ness in this. style of produetion 
which kept it from apparently los- 
ing ground. As the industry. has 
developed in the South, the North 
has found itself in a position of hav- 
ing almost entirely lost. the 
goods business and 


coarse 
competition is 


becoming very keen in the~ fine 
goods business. Today a northern 
eotton mill must depend for mer- 


chandising this quality of goods en- 
lirely on nearness to its consumer 
or marked superiority. Goods he- 
ing equal in qualifv the southern 
compeitor usually has’ the advan- 
lage. 

Evidence of Danger to 
land Industries 
Competition. 

If the tendency 
isted only in the 
there might be a question as to the 
value of the above evidence. but 
notice what has happened in other 
industries. 

Massachusetts once had a power- 
ful steel industry. With a few ex- 

(Continued from Page 2: 7.) 
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Continued from last week) 
This is a continuation of an arti- 
cle regarding good foremanship, the 
first half of which was published 
last week. It is reprintd from In- 
dustrial Management. 


Standard Quality and the Foreman. 


The third essential to profit-mak- 
ing production is the maintenance 
of standard quality. In the new 
competitive era upon which indus- 
try is.entering, the public is not go- 
ing to be guided by low price alone; 
it will look for quality also, and 
demand it. 

The foreman is vital in this rela- 
tionship also. He must be imbued 
with the idea of standards and have 
a sense of honor about them. Where 
the production is subject to the test 
of inspectors, the right sert of fore- 
man can save a lot of spoilage and 
other expense by working in close 
accord with the imspectors; by 
working, in fact, in advance of them. 
Where the foreman is depended on 
to do his own inspections, it is vital 
that he be not one of those to whom 
“sood enough” is always. literally 
good enough. There may be occa- 
sional emergencies when minor de- 
tails have to be slighted; but they 
should never be more than occa- 
sional, 

An admirable example of fore- 
manship tackling the problem of 
maintaining high quality and -cor- 
reeting bad workmanship in a tact- 
ful way, came to my attention in a 
Detroit machine shop. The shop 
was turning out a large order of 
templates on a contract that ealled 
precision work-—the 
templates had to fit to five one- 
thousands of an inch. ‘Soon after 
the first deliveries were made, a 
number of the templates were turn- 
ed back as imperfect. The pieces 
were traced to one machine in the 
shop and the foreman was con- 


fronted with the deleate task of 


correcting the workman and at the 
same time stimulating him to high 
standards of work. 

So the next morning this fore- 
man strolled over to the workman’s 
machine. “Bill,” he said, “I just want 
to see how you get your results.” 
He watched for a few moments and 
Bill of course bent his best skill to 
the task and turned out perfect 
templates while the boss was 100k- 
ing. The foreman put. his microm- 
eter to a few of them. “Gee, those 
are fine, Bill,” he said, with an apr 
proving smile, and this made Bill 
feel good. 

An hour later the foreman bobbed 
ap again, unexpectedly, at Bill’s ma- 
chine. He picked up one of the 
newest pieces and put his microm- 
eter to it. “What's up, Bul?” he 
asked with somewhat of a start. 
“These are off a bit: I guess you 
must have slipped up somewhere on 
this one.” He tried another, and 
found it faulty, too. Bill looked 
sheepish and the fereman..iooked 
quite eoncerned. “Bill,” he said, 
“watch this work mighty close, 
wont you? We are checked up 


pretty strict at the other end, you 
know: the work has to be according 
to exact specifications; and the 
house’s reputation for good work- 
manship is at stake. Also our good 
reputation as a department is at 
stake. Keep on at the lick you were 
going a while ago, and don’t let one 
of these things vet by you that’s the 
least. off.” 

When the foreman paid his third 
visit to Bill’s machine around noon, 
the micrometer showed that. Bill 
was turning out his product in per- 
fect condition. .There was not a 
flaw, not an “over” or an “under,” 
all showed O. K. | 

“T knew you could do it, Bill,” 
said the foreman. “They wanted me 
to fire you, but I told them I 
couldn't lose one of the best men 
I've got.” 

“Wanted to fire me?” echoed Bill, 
“What do you mean?” — 

“Oh. a lot of the templates. were 
turned back on us, not up to speci- 
fications, and they happened to be 
some of your production. But I felt 
sure that it was just an off day, 
maybe: or probably some trouble 
that. was bothering you; for I knew 
you could do the work the equal of 
anybody. And I’m glad I’ve proved 
it, Bill, to my own satisfaction and 
yours.” 

There has been no occasion to 
reprimand Bill since then for the 


quality of his output. All of his 


subsequent production went through 
inspection without a_ single 
tion. . And incidentally, Bill is 
mighty strong for his foreman. 
“He’s the whitest chap I know,” was 
Bill’s comment to the employment 
manager who told me this story. 

Good Foremanship Requires Train- 

ing. 

Now this sort of foremanship does 
not usually just happen. .There are 
born diplomats, I suppose; and it 
may be that Bill’s foreman is one of 
that rare species. But the average 
foreman's preparatory experience as 
a workman in the shop is not of a 
character to develop tact and good 
judgment in human felations, nor 
is it likely to cultivate leadership 
qualities. The simple fact is that 
foremen must be trained for fore- 
manship, just as the apprentice must 
be trained for the machinist’s trade 
—but it requires a different tvpe of 
training altogether, as many indus- 
trial companies have found out. 

“The foreman who has been -pro- 
moted from the ranks without train- 
ing,” says a report of the Commit- 
tee on Executive Training of the 
National Association of Corporation 
Schools, “can searcely be. expected 
to swing successfully the various 
lasks devolving upon him. Under 
the usual conditions, he is the final 
production official to whom various 
specialists in the organization sub- 
mit their orders and from whom 
they expect results. Foremen ean- 
not possess without training the 
specialized and technical knowledge 
required of them. Moreover, with 
respect to human relations, the fore- 
man has by the very fact of ad- 


vancement to his present position 
shown qualities. which mark him as 
a company man,’ not alone to the 
superior who appointed him, but 
also to his former co-workers. Once 
the ‘boss’ of men who were for- 
merly his equals, he is very apt to 
display a lack-of sympathy, intoler- 
ance, and suspicion which seriously 
handicap his own efforts to make 
good and the company’s efforts to 
cultivate employee. good will. The 
foreman untrained is, in short, like- 
ly not to be big enough for his job.” 
What kind of training will make 
a foreman big enough for his job; 
in particular for his job of helping 
the management to restore present- 
day industry to a profit basis? To 
answer this question let us look at 
the foreman’s job and see what is 
required of him. 


Requirements of Good Foremanship 

The foreman’s job comprehends 
many details and varies of course 
with the character of the industry 
and the nature of the department. 
But in general we may fairly say 
that to do his best work on his daily 
job, the average foreman has need 


of such knowledge as will enable 
him to: 
4. Supervise the technical proc- 


esses of his department with sure- 
ness and skill. 

2. Handle the human factors in 
his department with the minimum 
of friction. 

3. Co-operate with other depart- 
ments and with the general manage- 
ment in co-ordination of activities, 
improvement of. processes, elimina- 
tion of waste and all other efforts 
looking toward more efficient pro- 
duction. 

Practically all foremen are able to 
quality in the first requirement. It 
is rare indeed that you find one who 
is seriously lacking technical 
knowledge and -skill. Nor is this 
strange, since most foremen are 
promoted operatives, men whose ex- 
ceptional ability in the ranks at- 
tracted the attention of the man- 
agement and caused them to be con- 
sidered as candidates for advance- 
ment. All too often the only quali- 


fication considered, apparently, has 


been this technical skill and ability. 
The result is that the average de- 
partment head in industry is a tipr 
top technician on the particular 
work of his department, but rather 
narrow and short-sighted on that ac- 
count. His very specialization is of- 
fen the cause of getting him into a 
rul, and preventing his seeing ob- 
vious opportunities for improve- 
ment mght in his own department. 
On the second and third require- 
ment most foremen are sadly lack- 
ing. They are not.good managers 
of men, largely because they have 
never been trained in the principles 
of leadership and executive control. 
And, as a general thing, they are 
not alert, capable co-operators with 
their brother foremen and in the 
plant management as a whole, be- 
cause they know little of the plant 
as a whole and still less of indus- 


try in general. They think in terms 
of their particular department, in 
terms frequently of routine work 


that had been earried on without 


change for many years. ‘The fre- 
quent difficulty of introducing im- 
provements in an established de- 
partment, not to speak of the even 
more difficult task of getting the 
foremen themselves to originate im- 
provements, is therefore not to be 
wondered at. 


Trained Foremanship the Basic 
Need. 

Those plants that have good fore- 
manship have obtained it by taking 
some trouble to tram their fore- 
men. Onee in a lifetime we may 
find in the plant a Captain Bill Jones 
or a Charles M. Schwab, who seems 
self-trained. But such geniuses are 
are rare. To get capable foremen 
the management has got to take the 
trouble to want capable foremen, 
to analvze their requirements and 
then to make the effort necessary 
to fill the need. 


It happens that I have had per; 
sonal contact with several hundred 
plants which have introduced 
courses of foreman training. ‘Theit 
experience has been practically uni- 
versal that traming has lifted the 
level of their foremanship far above 
its former status. Their experience 


.is proof that qualities of leadership 


can be cultivated and that the hab- 
it of thinking in terms of produe- 
tion efficieney can be taught to 
foremen in plant groups, right on 
the job. I know numerous exam- 
ples of increased production follow- 
ing an intensive course of foreman 
training. In other eases, concrete 
increases in output are not on rec- 
ord, but the whole spirit and the 
morale of all departments have been 
infused with quickened interest. 
Foremen are usually very practi- 
cal, hard-headed individuals. Their 
tendency is to try out in practice 
the new ideas and methods as fast 
as they are learned. The result is 
that almost at once a plant begins 


to feel the effects of its training pro- 


gram. I remember an Ohio pulp and 
paper mill where the idea of chart- 
ing production, spoilage and costs 
for each department was suggested 
by the foremen following their study 
of the use of graphie charts, as this 
subject was discussed in their fore- 
man’s course. As it happened, the 
management had been keeping ex- 
act records on these points for 
some time; and when the foremen 
asked that the figures be reduced 
to charts and posted where they 
could be seen by all members of the 
force, the management was quick 
to respond. Since then the charts 
have been watched with eager in- 
terest by all members of the organ- 
ization. More rolls have been com- 
ing through good and the unit cost 
per roll has been reduced. As a 
final result, the total tonnage of this 
plant has been increased while the 
number of men on the payroll has 
been decreased; a concrete example 
(Continued on Page = 22) 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ENGINEER | 


To point out the largest 
general field for economy 


UEL economy and the conservation of 

power, together, constitute the biggest 
avenue of economy open to the average mill 
or factory. 


The average manufacturer has studied the 
economies to be made in nearly every part of 
his plant—nearly every part, because only: too 
often he has overlooked his power plant where 
fuel is burned under conditions he would 
tolerate nowhere else in his establishment. 
His boilers and power house equipment gen- 
erally present a technical problem with which 
he feels unfamiliar. 


While relatively simple, the remedy for this 
situation is eminently in the province of the 
Engineer, because he is equipped by training 
and experience to analyze and solve the diff- 
culties to the financial benefit of his client. 


One department of this organization is 
devoted to power plant problems and a rep- 
resentative will be pleased to discuss the 
obtainable economies in your plant. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


ENGINEERS 


Greenville 801 Insurance Bldg. 
South Carolina 
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WE 


ARE > SUBJECT 

IN OUR BAS! 

LINE 


Are you Keeping your Cotton Mill Floors 


TELEPHONES 546 AND 39) 


Our plant covers an entire block,from Harrison to Salina Sts. 


in a Sanitary Condition? 
THIS IS VERY IMPORTANT 


Midland Basic Pine Cleanser (in a concentrated basic form) will bring 
you efficiency, economy and curtailment of overhead operating expenses. 
This should be of great interest to Cotton Mills, factory owners, also superin- 
tendents. We can show you on a small order that we can eliminate the buy- 


ing of scrubbing powders, soap chips and soft soap, which, at best, are 


merely cleansers. Midland Basic Pine Cleanser is the highest grade scrub- 
bing compound on the market. Having a very high co-efficient, it is a perfect 
deodorant and disinfectant. This product can be safely used for every im- 
aginable form of perfect sanitation, scrubbing floors, humidifying, sprinkling, 
mopping and spraying, thus eliminating the buying of so-called scrubbing 


powders, soap powders, disinfectants and deodorants. Midland Basic Pine 


Cleanser is now being used in some of the largest Cotton Mills in the South, 
and factories in general throughout the United States, and it is considered 
the most economical product of its kind on the market. We guarantee Mid- 
land Pine Cleanser to give perfect satisfaction. 


Be Sure and Watch for Our Trademark 


_ Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
DUBUQUE, Iowa, U.S. A. 
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Conditions in the textile markets 
during March were influenced by a 
number .of unfavorable factors, ac- 
cording to the monthly summary of 
the Federal Reserve Board. Strikes 
in the New England section have 
had a very unsettling effect, the 
Board reports, but the uncertainty 
regarding production costs and the 
fluctuations of raw materials have 
also retarded business in those dis- 
tricts where no labor trouble is evi- 
dent. Although textiles showed a 
decline during March, conditions in 
other basic industries have improv- 
ed, the Board states, and is a hope- 
ful sign that general business con- 
ditions are growing more. stabilized. 

That part of the report of the 
Board that deals with textile manu- 
facture and allied subjects is given 
helow: 

“Agriculturally, the month — has 
heen one of favorable development 
considering the season,” the board 
savs. “Winter wheat prospects are 
reported good in most parts of the 
country. -Cotton planting indicates 
increased acreage although a heavy 
infestation of boll weevil is predict- 
ed. Tabor conditions in the agricul- 
tural regions are regarded as satis- 
factory. A material increase in the 
demand for labor, largely the nat- 
ural seasonal growth, is reported 
from most districts,” says the. re- 
port. | 

“According to official — figures, 
marked, even if still limited, de- 
crease in unemployment is 
way. This is partly due to 
greater activity of basic industries 
already referred to, and partly to 
seasonal growth of demand for la- 
bor, but offsetting it must bé men- 
tioned the voluntary unemployment 
growing out of strike conditions, 
both present and prospective. 

“In trade, both retail and whole- 
sale, the tendency has been, on the 
whole, downward, although not pro- 
nouncedly so. In certain. distriets 
seasonal activity has resulted in an 
absolute increase in particular lines 
of wholesale trade, as, for example, 
in the case of shoes and dry goods. 
Retail trade. on the other hand, 
uniformly lower than it was a month 


the 


ago or than it was at this time last 


vear. This is in a large measure 
due to postponement. of buying re- 
sulting from the lateness of the sea- 
son but is also in part due to a 
longer continuance of unemploy- 
ment. | 

“The reduced rate of activity in 
the cotton textile industry, which 
was reported a month ago, subse- 
quently became even more pro- 
nounced. The extensive strikes in 
certain sections of New England 
have not stimulated activity in other 
parts of the country, and cotton con- 
sumption dropped from 526,562 bales 
in January to 473,073 bales during 
the month of February. In New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island the re- 
duction in the amount of cotton con- 
sumed amounted to. 45 and.26. per 
cent, respectively. Mill operations 
increased slightly in Conectieut and 
Vermont, but were substantially un- 
changed in Maine and showed a 


under 


crease to be about 26 
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Textile Markets Less Active 


slight loss in Massachusetts. 
“Forty-one cloth mills showed a 
reduction in the yardage output dur- 
ing February of 36 per cent, as 
compared with January, but an in- 
crease of 422 per cent, as compared 
with a year ago. Shipments in- 
creased 1.8 per cent, as compared 
with January and 72.5 -.per cent as 
eompared with February, 1921. Or- 
ders on hand at the end of the 
month were 4.7 per cent below those 
on hand at the end of the preceding 
month, but were 53.3 per cent above 
those on hand a’ year ago. The re- 
duction in the output of 38 yarn 
mills amounted to 17.6 per cent dur- 


ing the month as compared with 
January, but was, nevertheless, 33.8 


per cent above the output for Feb- 
ruary, 1924.. Yarn shipments fell 9.7 
per cent, but were 35.6 per -cent 
greater than a year ago. Orders on 
hand at the end of the month drop- 
ped 15.5 per cent as compared with 


January and were 138 per cent 
above the amount outstanding at 
the end of February, 1921. 


“Activity in woole n textiles show- 
ed a slight improvement during Feb- 
ruary, according to. the statistics of 
active and idle machinery and per- 
eentages of idle hours reported by 
the Bureau of the Census. The per- 
eentages of idle looms to total re- 
ported fell im all cases. 


“Both in Boston and Philadelphia 
markets the demand for raw wool 
has decreased and Boston reports 
that ‘prices have shown a slight sag- 
ging tendency.’ although on. the 
whole it seems that the market has 
held fairly firm, and sellers are nof 
disposed to make concessions. 

“The sales of 10 wholesale cloth- 
ing firms located in district 
(New York) showed an increase of 
3 per cent as compared with Janu- 
ary. The 23 reporting firms located 
in district No. 8 (St. Louis) also re- 
corded a fair increase in February 
sales. Forward orders were stated 
to be somewhat better than in re- 
cent. months, although smaller than 
in former years. Seven wholesale 
manufacturers of men's clothing in 
district No. 7 (Chicago) have about 
completed orders for the spring sea- 
son, and it appears that the ‘increase 
in the volume of such orders over 
those of last year is not so large as 
the earlier activity seemed to prom- 
ise. Latest returns show this in- 
per cent for 
the season to date. 

“Eleven tailors to the trade report 
orders for suits received during Feb- 
ruary to be 61.4 per cent in excess 
of orders for the preceding month, 
while the number of suits made in- 
creased 69.8 per cent as compared 
with January. 

“The persistence of unsatisfactory 
conditions im the market for raw 
silk eontinues to be the chief obsta- 
cle to the resumption of activity in 
the silk manufacture. Buying on the 
part of jobbers is in limited quanti- 
Lies, and only to satisfy the needs of 
the moment. Production ts af a very 
low rate and stocks are accumulat- 
ing. 


Dry goods sales in District No. 6 ished textiles were 


No. 2 


Atlanta) and District No. 11 (Dal- 
las), however, reflect the opening up 
of spring buying, although in neith- 
er distriet did the increase come up 


fo expectations. District No. 6 (At- 
lanta). mentioned the bad weather 
as having had a deterrent effect 


upon sales. The late date at which 
Easter comes, together with the very 
conservative policy pursued by re- 
failers in placing forward orders, are 
factors to be considered in examin- 
ing sales figures. It is also neces- 


sary to keep in mind that February 
had 4 per cent fewer business days 


than January. 
The Retail Trade. 

“Dollar values of retail sales con- 
tinued to decrease during February 
as compared with those of January,” 
the report states. “This appears to 
be due to the.shorter month and to 
the large reduction in prices offered 
in the special sales in order to move 
winter goods preparatory to the 
spring season. Sales likewise show- 
ed a decrease as compared with last 
February, undoubtedly because of 
the severe weather and lateness of 
Easter. District No. 1 (Boston) re- 
ported that the department stores 
situated in New England cities other 
than Boston did not do as well in 
February, relative to a year ago, as 
they did in January, because of the 
textile strike prevailing in that part 
of the country (during. February, 
while’ Distriet No. 5(Riehmond) at- 
tributed the falling off in trade in 
two cities to street car strikes. 

“February sales of 444 department 
stores throughout ae country de- 
creased 10.5 per cent as compared 
with February, 1921. The decreases 
ranged from 3.1 per cent in District 
No. 1 (Boston) to 19.5 per cent in 
Distriet No. 44 (Dallas3. Stores in 
all distriets have been laying in 
stocks of spring merchandise, so that 
there: has been a. general increase 
throughout the United States in 
stocks on hand at the end of. Febru- 
ary, aS compared with the end of 
January, but half the districts show 
decreases from the corresponding 


month last year. The receipt of 
spring merchandise in quantities 


naturally increased the average per- 
centage of stocks on hand at the end 
of each month since January 1 to 
net. sales during January and Feb- 
ruary, and the percentage at the end 
of February was 471.5 as compared 
with 4244 at the end of January. 
The ratio of outstanding orders to 
total purehases during 1921 remains 
practically unchanged: 

“Wool prices have remained firm 
during the month: in. spite of a 
smaller demand from manufacturers 
fhan had existed earlier in the year. 
Other leading farm products, such 
as cotton and hides, have shown the 
reverse tendency. Raw cotton prices 
during the first three weeks of 
March were higher than the Febru- 
ary average, but there has been a 
steady downward trend in the mar- 
ket during March. Cattle hides and 
calfskins were definitely lower in 
March than in February. 

“Prices of finished and 
uneven 


semi-fin- 
during 


$251,000,000, which 


March. In the cotton industry prices 
seemed to be definitely on the de- 
cline, while in the woolen industry 
there was considerable uncertainty 
and relatively little traaing done. 
Silk cloth prices, on the other hand, 
are reported to have been firm. 
“Index numbers for February 
showed an appreciable advance, the 
Federal Reserve Board index shift- 
ing four points from 133 to 142 (on 
the basis of prices in 1913 equals 


100) and the index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics advancing three 


points, 


“The value of exports of merchan- 
dise during February dropped to 
is only $34,000,- 
000 more than the value of imports 
for the same month. This excess of 
merchandise exports over imports is 
the smallest since September, 1914, 
and indicates a continuance of the 
lendency toward a more even bal- 
ance of trade which has been par- 
ticularly evident since last Novem- 
ber. Imports of gold have declined 
somewhat in recent months, but in 
February they were nevertheless on 
a substantial scale, amounting to 
$28,700,000, In February, as in pre- 
vious months, exports of gold were 
comparatively insignificant, totalling 
only between $1,000,000 and $2,000.- 
O00. It is significant to note that 
while in consequence of the fall in 
prices, the value of our export trade 
has been very largely reduced in the 
last few months, compared with the 
same months of the previous year, 
the value figures still remain sub- 
stantially above pre-war levels. So 
far as actual quantities are concern- 
ed, however, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s foreign trade index shows 
that foreign shipments have recent- 
ly been somewhat lower than in the 
same months of 1913.” 


“In District No. 3 (Philadelphia) 
sales of silk hosiery have increased 
and it is reported that some orders 
for full-fashioned hosiery are being 
placed for delivery as far ahead as 
June, although many call for prompt 
shipment. In seamless hosiery, both 
silk and artificial silk, few orders 
are being received except for early 
delivery. Output and orders were in 
all cases much above a year ago. 
The increase in output averaged 
over 85 per cent for both classes of 
firms, while the unfilled orders were 
148.8 per cent greater in the case of 
the firms pepo to the wholesale 
trade and 45.7 per cent larger in the 

‘ase of Peed selling fo the retail 
trade. 

“In February, 1922, reports were 
received from 53 mills producing un- 


derwear as compared with 55 in 
January and 63 in February, 1921. 


Actual production during the month 
*sontinned to show decided 
is the amount produced by the 53 
mills was greater than the totals re- 
porte d for January by the 55 report- 
ing mills, and much above the out- 
put for the same month in 19214. 
Production in February was almost 


evenly divided between winter and 
summer underwear, the former 
amounting to 32,224 dozens. 
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You Know 


1. The AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE has exper- 
ienced cotton brokerage houses, strong financially and 
bearing excellent reputations in the Cotton Trade. 


2. The contract on the AMERICAN ealls for TEN 


bales? (Minimum contract on other exchanges 100 
bales. ) 


3. Youcan “average down” on purchases and “average 
up” on sales in a way that has never heretofore been | 
possible? Conservative averaging operations can 
be carried out by the small mill in the same manner 
the‘ the large mill has done heretofore on the old 
exc! anges. 


4. A “squeeze of shorts” is impossible on the AMERI- 
CAN because of our SOUTHERN DELIVERY 
points? 


5. The “AMERICAN” contract is superior in many 

ways to the older forms of contracts and it is under © 
the same strict supervision of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Let us tell you more about the “AMERICAN.” Any of the following brokers are 
anxious serve you, Or furnish any mation you may desire: | 


Oliver & Houghton A. T. Jennings & Co. E. L. McGuigan & Co. Eblin & Company 
59-61 Pearl St. 88 Broad Street — 24 Stone Street 33-35-37 S. William St. 
_ New York New York New York New York 


Raymond Palmer & Co. Martin & Company — Winfield Brothers 
81 Broad Street 116 Broad St. 25 Broad St. 
New York New York New York 


(These firms are members of The American Cotton Exchange Clearing 
Association, Inc.) 
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Loom Fixer to Overseer 


Imperfections. 

In order to be suecessful as an 
overseer of any department in a cotl- 
ton mill it is important that perfect 
goods be produced. 
perfection is hardly possible in any 
weave room for the reason that new 
weavers.must be emploved at inter- 
eals and these weavers always make 
more or less imperfect places in the 
cloth until they become experienced. 
Then there are careless weavers who 
might make practically perfect- culs 
if they would, but who let a num- 
her of little imperfections slip by in 
hopes that they will not be seen by 
the inspector in the cloth room. 
Furthermore there are imperfect 
varns and imperfectly made warps 
that eome to all weave rooms and 
these cannot always be woven into 
perfect goods. But it is possible for 
the overseer of weaving to reduce 
the imperfections to a minimum by 
‘areful observation and instruction. 
Some overseers spend a little time 


each day in the cloth imspecting 
room and examine carefully the 
pieces of goods that. happen to be 


undergoing inspection. Then if any 
imperfeetions are found, due to the 
carelessness of the weaver, the 
weaver is sent for and instructed to 
be more careful in the future. The 
system of fimes for imperfections 
which has been adopted in most 
mills is of course a very efficient 
check on the weavers who do not 
relish the idea of having their wages 
reduced by a series of small fines for 
overshots, miss picks, double picks, 
threads out, floats, snarls, ete. 

The overseer can look through the 
cloth inspector’s book each day and 
al a glance see the record of the 
pieces which. have: been registered. 
It will not require the overseer many 
days to determine just who are the 
careful and the careless weavers. 
Then when the time comes that help 
has to be reduced, the weavers with 
a record of making more than the 
average number of imperfettions in 
the goods are the ones likely to go. 
But the weavers are not always to 
blame for the imperfections that oc- 
cur. The responsibility may lie with 
the harness cleaners or the fixers. 
We will take the matter of selvedge 
heddies as an illustration. Perhaps 
a lot of goods is in process of weav- 
ing on which a special selvedge or 
listing is being woven with separate 
heddles as shown in Figures 1 and 
2 Tt is the business of the harness 
cleaners to provide listing harness in 
good condition, but all of us have 
seen the harness in the condition 
represented in Figure 1. The. hed- 
die wires at A and B are broken, 
while at G a string heddle has been 


F. J. Domo & Co. 


Cotton Brokers 
116 Broad St. | NEW YORK 
Orders Executed For 10 Bales 
or Multiples Thereof 


Members American Cotton Exchange 


A high state of 
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tied in. At D another fractured hed- 
die is shown. It is not possible for 
a weaver to get an evenly woven 
listing with the heddles in this con- 
dition. The loom fixer may do a lil- 
tle patching with wires and strings 
and help some. But the right way 
is to substitute a new pair of listing 
harnesses like that in Figure 2- With 
a harness in the condition shown in 


> 


Figure ta part of the listing threads 
would have to be left. out or run in 
double with other threads, thus mak- 
ing an imperfect listing. 

If the listing is made with the out- 


side heddle wires of the regular 
harness set the same _ precaution 


should be taken as wires are liable 
to break or get out of order as. at E, 
Figure 3. If a weaver ties in a string 


Interesting Booklet D-33 on Facts 
Mill Men, Dealers and Growers 
Should Know, mailed on Request. 


Odd Lots Cotton 


Odd lot orders solicited for the purchase and sale 
of Cotton for future delivery 


Special Attention to Mill and Dealers’ Hedges 
EDWARD L. PATTON & COMPANY 


81 Broad Street, NEW YORK 


Code —Shepperson's 


Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 


“heddle as at F 


she may get the dye 
too long so that the thread in it will 
not be elevated or depressed to a 
level with the other threads of the 
shed and will be missed by the shut- 
tle. 

This: will resulf in the thread 
floating over the filling often enough 
to make an imperfection the length 
of the goods until corrected. 


When the Reed Gets Damaged. 

sometimes a reed will get 
ed after if has been adjusted in the 
loom, due to shuttles flying out and 
striking if or from other causes. If 
the condition exists as shown af G, 
Figure 4, the cloth will come off the 
loom with a streaked place extend- 
ing lengthwise; due to the slits in 
the reed 


damag- 


forcing a number of the 
warp threads to one side. If the 


slits are so badly bent that some of 
the spaces are closed enough to 
catch on knots in the warp. threads 
and break them, the weaver will no- 
tice the defect and eall the attention 
of the fixer to it: The fixer can 
straighten the bent pieces of metal 
with thin nose plvers and correct 
the trouble. But if the threads pass 
through the bent places - without 
breaking, the weaver is likely to 
keep on weaving and a cut. or two 
of the goods may be woven before 
detected in the cloth inspecting 
room. Another source of imperfec- 
tions due to reeds is shown in Fig- 
ure 5. This type of reed is required 
for certain fabries in which alter- 
nate warp threads are not complete- 
ly depressed or elevated with the 
opening of the shed. Alternate slits 
in the reed are made solid with lead 


filling, represented by the black in 
the drawing. Sometimes the lead 


filling works free from the metal slif 
al H thereby leaving a narrow open- 
ing in which warp threads catch 
and break or snarl. If the opening 
is not large, the plvers ean be used 
to close the gap until the warp is 
out and then the reed will have to 
go to the machine shop for re-sol- 
dering. 


Watching the Filling. 


An overseer of weaving has to 
keep a general oversight of the fill- 
ing for the purpose of detecting im- 
perfections that other persons over- 
look. The best of overseers of card- 
ing and spinning departments occa- 
sionally turn out yarns not abso- 
lutely perfect. Sometimes a double 
end is run together on the spinning 
frame and is continued for consid- 
erable length. Such an end is shown 
in Figure 6. Or a soft end, as in 
Figure 7, may be produced by a spin- 
die band slipping. The overseer of 
weaver has defective filling of this 
nature to watch out for and make a 
report of. | 

After an overseer of weaving has 
qualified in-his position his natural 
ambition is to advance to the super- 
intendency of a eotton mill. The 
title of our next narrative will be 


“Overseer to Superintendent.” 
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T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of the Largest and Most Complete line of Power Transmission Appliances 


Universal Giant Friction Clutch 


Friction Clutches are universally recognized as eco- 


nomical and. convenient transmission appliances 


and are installed to secure greater flexibility in 


transmitting and distributing power to various de- 


partments and to individual machines. 


Universal Giant Friction Clutches are made with 
standardized extended sleeves which permit the use 
of an ordinary pulley of any type. 


The clutch is complete—needs no fitting to pulley 
nor does pulley require any special work to be done 
so that it can. be used on Clutch. 


There is nothing to do but to pick Clutch out of stock 


and ship along with it a standard pulley of size or- 
dered. 


Thousands of these Clutches are in use and are giv- 
ing perfect satisfaction. 


For either a complete installation or a single article 


of Power Transmission Machinery, let us figure on 


your requirements. 


Exclusively and Continuously since 1857 


MILTON G. SMITH, Southern Sales Agent, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
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April 6, 19241. 
Better Business on Grey Goods. 


(Weekly letter Hunter Manufactur- 
Ing and Commission Co.) 

The long period of dullness and 
decline in prices in the print. cloth 
market seems to have come to an 
end. With some of the principal 
constructions actually selling below 
eost, a really good inquiry has de- 
veloped within the past forty-eight 
hours, and within that time, 150,000 
{to 200,000 pieces have been bought 
by several of the large printers and 
bleachers. While undoubtedly print 
cloths have accumulated during this 
dull period, it is not likely that mills 
will accept business below cost of 
production any longer than seems to 
them absolutely necessary. 

On the sheetings, further business 
has been put through for China, 
while the Levant has not been ac- 
tive, being more interested at the 
moment in disposing of their last 
purchases before taking on  addi- 


tional goods. 


On the other hand, some consid- 
erable orders have been taken from 
domestic jobbers and catalogue 
houses. There are distinct signs 
that the catalogue houses are doing 
considerably better. 

During April we expect {to see 
better business develop as trade re- 
ports from different lines are al- 
most universally favorable. Busi- 
ness revival is going ahead in the 
face of certain unfavorable features, 
but just as prices have been tending 
fo heecome better equalized in. dif- 
ferent lines, so the rate of progress 
in different industries is becoming 
more equalized not only by increase 
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in those less active, but also by 
some decrease in those which have 
been conspicuously active. This is 
one explanation of the recent dull- 
ness which the textile industries 
have been going through, during a 
period in which steel and iron were 
improving rapidly, but had made 
their imitial gain long after that 
textiles. 


Business shows greater gain in in- 


dustrial operation than gain in em- 
ployment, In this connection, living 
costs are estimated by the National 
Industrial Conference Board at 58 
per cent above the summer of 1914, 
while the New York State Industrial 
Commission estimates wages. of 
workers in this State at 92 per cent 
above the summer of 1914. 

Better retail business is being re- 
flected in the wholesale trade, and it 
will not. be long, we think. before 
the large export business that has 
been done, and the start that has 


been made in print cloths, give the 


smaller jobher more courage in the 
stability of prices. Only those who 
have looked into the matter realize 
the huge amount of yardage taken 
out of the supply every week that 
the strike in New England contin- 
ues. It may not be felt now, but 
the time is sure to come when if 
will be felt, although, of course, this 
coneerns colored goods to a. far 
greater degree than grey goods. 


Bernard Manning, of Spartanburg, 
s. U., has opened an office at 607 
Andrews-Law Building, in that city, 
for the conduct of.a general. spot 
cotton brokerage business. 


The Blades Perkins Fans 


One of Many 
Sizes & Styles 
of 
PERKINS 
Ventilating 
and Exhaust 
FANS 


THE 
NEWPORT 


COLORS For 


Wool 


We have succeeded in duplicating the old 
pre-war 
NEROL 2 B 
and are marketing our 
name of 


NEWPORT FAST ACID BLACK N 2B 


It is a successful substitute for Logwood and 
has excellent fastness to washing 


product under the 


and erocking, 
useful on both wool and silk and .in 
for mixtures of those fibers. 


valuable 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS 


(INCORPORATED) 
Passaic, New Jersey 


Branch Sales Offices: 


Providence, R. 1. 
Chicago, Jil. 


eta at off 
“COAL TOOYESTUFF™ 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Greensboro, 


Are ADJUSTABLE 
and REVERSIBLE 


You can change the capacity of 
a Perkins Fan without changing 
the speed. High speeds can be 
obtained Safely. with the blades 
adjusted to any angle. 


Removable babbit bushings—ball bearing end 
thrust—positive lubrication—all steel construc- 
tion. @| Write for full particulars about any size 
or style of Perkins Fans — THE FANS FOR 
THE SOUTH. Address Dept. S 4 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Makers of Fans—Calender Rolls—and the Jumbo Mullen Tester 
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‘and threw 


Says Large Cotton Acreage is 
Necessary. 


By William M. Steele, Seeretary of 
Louisiana Division of American 
Cotton Association. 

sooner or later the cotton trade of 
the world is going to awaken to the 
fact that it is eonfronted by a ecot- 
fon famine. 

The most significant feature of 
the recent Census Bureau. ginning 
report which fixed the crop of 1921- 
1922 at 7,976,665 running bales was 
not the size of the crop, important 
as that isin itself, but in the amount 
of cotton -_produced considered in 
connection with the acreage plant- 
ed in the spring of 1921.. Unfortu- 
nately, we have no accurate data on 
the acreage planted last vear. The 


July acreage estimate of the Bureau 


of Crop Estimates of 26,500,000 acres 
was unquestionably much nearer 
correct than its: December estimate 
of 32,000,000 acres, issued after an 
attack of hysteria following the re- 
markably good harvesting season 


which augmented the crop beyond 


the expectations of the estimators 
them into a panic. 


The fact remains, regardless. of 


which figure is correct. that the. 


amount of cotton produced per acre 
is diminishing rapidly from. year to 

ir due to the ravages of the boll 
weevil, and the financial inability of 


the cotton growers to take the nec- 


essary steps to combat the pest. Last 
year the boll weevil plaved havoe in 
South Carolina and Georgia, more 
so than in other States. ‘The weath- 

has ideal for the pest during the 
growing season and those two. for- 
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down most distressingly in the final 
figures. Even North Carolina felt 
the ravages of the pest more or 
merly large producing States fell 
less. 

In the spring of 1921 the Govern- 
ment experts in charge of boll wee- 
vil observations, found that the sur- 
vival of weevils over the compara- 
lively mild winter of 1920-1921 was 
about 50-50. That indieated to the 
cotton growers that the pest would 
he early in evidence and voracious 
in appetite, even with a normal 
weather season. But the weather 
furned out be abnormally auspli- 
cious for the weevil—-so much in his 
favor that in June and July reports 
of boll weevil damage came from 
every section of the South. Then 
there came two months of weather 
ideal for harvesting and the farmers 
took advantage of if to gather every 
strand of cotton they could find im 
their fields. Most.of the fields were 
picked clean by October, long before 
fhe rainy season set in, and this 
was proved by the periodical. gin- 
ning reports. 


But the weevil outlook for 1922 


according to. .the experts, is appall- 
ing. Instead of a 50-50 survival over 
the winter, if is a sixty-fo-one sur- 
vival—60 live weevils came through 
the last mild winter to one dead one, 
Even with.a normal weather season 
this presages a desperate 
between the farmer and the weevil 
as {o which will gather the erop. If 
there should be a repetition of Jas! 
vear's growing season weather the 
farmer may as well realize that he 
is beaten before he starts. ‘There 
will be more.abandoned cotton fields 


in the South than ever before, re- 
gardiess of the price of cotton. 

There is another vital factor in 
growing the erop and that is fertili- 
zation. Especially in the Eastern 
States, it is necessary to fortify the 
plant by proper preparation and 
feeding of the soil. In 1921 credit 
conditions were such that there was 
a reduction of 1,200,000 tons from 
the preceding year in the use of fer- 
tilizer, or about 66 per cent. Gredit 
conditions were no better this year, 
even worse in some sections, and the 
purchases of fertilizer. during the 
Same period are 100.000 tons less 
than last vear’s small total of 658,000 
fons. Ouite reeently there have been 
some purchases of fertilizer, due to 
the reduction in price and extension 
of long time credits by the fertilizer 
people, but even these purchases will 
not force the total up to last year’s 
figures. This alone guarantees a 
small crop of cotton in 1922, no mat- 
ter how much acreage is planted and 
even if the weather is normal. If 
the weather is bad the reduction in 
the crop will be much greater. 

To get back to the original prop- 
osition, let us split the difference 
between the acreage estimates of 
July and December and about 29,- 
000,000 as the acreage of the crop of 
1921. That acreage produced 7,976,- 
665 running bales of cotton, or one 


bale. to three and three-fourths acres 


less than a third of a bale to the 
acre. If vou take the maximum 
acreage estimate you have less than 
a bale to four acres. To be consery- 
ative, let us stick to the happy me- 
dium and say that it required three 
and three-fourths acres to produce 
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every single bale of the last crop. 

With the prospects of an active 
boll weevil season and with less fer- 
tilization than last year, it hardly 
is likely that the production § per 
acre will be increased in 1922. On 
the contrary, with the weevil in- 
vading the last corners of the South 
hitherto untouched by it, and with 
the South Atlantic States prostrated 
and not yet able to cope with the 
pest as the Central and Western 
States have learned in a way to do, 
it is more than likely that the yield 
per acre will be much less. 

On that basis, figure the acreage 
necessary to produce a given crop, 
and in doing so, bear in mind that 
the largest acreage ever put in cot- 
ton, 37,089,000 aeres in 1913, produc- 
ed a erop of 13,982,811 bales. The 
largest crop ever produced, 15,553,- 
073 bales, was grown on 36,045,000 
acres in 1911.. Note'these figures: 


Bales Acres. 


Let us now consider the question 
of consumption, the other faetor in 
the equation of supply and demand: 
Carry over July 34, 1921 

Less linters 


Actual carry-over July 31, 

Crop 1921-1922 (Census). 7,976,665 
cotton, 
16,500,665 


Total supply Am. 
season #921-1922 


RINGS, 


LL E. 


Manufacturers of 


SPINDLES, 
ROLLS, 


SADDLES, 
FLYERS, 


HANK CLOCKS 


for all makes of 


Spinning, Twisting and Roving Frames 
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How much of the carry-over con- 
sisted of spinnable cotton? How 
much of it was upspinnable, unmer- 
chantable, and which should be 
eliminated from any consideration in 
the supply? It is a well known fact 
that there is an accumulation of 
the dregs of half a dozen crops and 
one or two recent years produced an 
unusual amount of this unmerchant- 
able stuff, which has been lying 
around serving no-purpose but to 
swell the statistics of cotton on 
hand. Opinions differ as. to what 
would be a fair estimate of the 
amount of this stuff, but it is rea- 
sonably certain that it is somewhere 


between 1,500,000 and 2,500,000 bales.’ 


Taking the midway figure of 2,000,- 
000 bales and eliminating that from 
consideration in the supply would 
give this: 

Total supply spinnable cot- 


Less mill takings to March 

Supply for the next four 

Consumption estimated 18 

wa 3,600,000 
Estimated carry-over July 


A carry-over on July 34, 1922, of 
1,686,665 bales means that supply 
will have reached dangerously near 
the vanishing point by the time the 
new crop comes in. All authorities 
agree that the trade requires 3,500,- 
000 bales to fill up the normal gaps 
between seasons, to keep the spin- 
ning industry moving. With. the 
consumption of cotton rapidly as- 


With BAHNSON— 


You Have Uniform Humidity 


absolutely certain. 
sidered in Humiditication. 


General Office and Factory: WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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suming normal proportions, with the 
rehabilitation of the world well un- 
der way unless there should come a 
general debacle and the whole fab- 


ric of trade and finance collapse 
which does not seem to be within 


the limit of possibility) the con- 
sumption of American cotton for 
the coming season is going to be 
not less than 12,500,000 bales and 
will more than likely go over 13,- 
000,000 bales. 

Where is this eotton coming 


from? 

Can the American farmers produce 
it? | 

Is it within the realms of possi- 
bility under conditions which will 
govern the planting, cultivating and 
harvesting of the 1922 crop? 

Go back to the table of possible 
production printed above and note 
the acreage necessary under these 
conditions to produce 13,000,090 bales 
of cotton—47,750,000 acres. This 
11,000,000 acres more than the maxi- 
mum on record. Is there any possi- 
bility of sueh an acreage being put 
in cotton this year? Not only 
there no possibility of it, but there 
is absolute certainty that such an 
acreage in cotton is impossible this 
year. 


is 


is 


The World’s Textile News in Brief. 


African Ostrich Feather 
Market. 

The value of ostrich feathers sold 
on the Port Elizabeth municipal 
market during January exceeded 
the totals of any month since Sep- 
tember, according to reports receiv- 
ed by the Textile Division of the De- 
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Complete Horizontal Air Circulation 
and Individual Control on each unit 
are two important features of the 


Bahnson Humidifier 


They render uniform humidity throughout the room 
A most important point to be con- 


Our Service Department will gladly furnish you detailed information. 
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partment of Commerce. During the 
month four sales were held, whites 
and females being in good demand 
while blacks and drabs were dull. 
Other interesting items of textile 
news received by the division dur- 
ing the week are: 
Uganda Cotton Acreage Decreases. 
The area of cotton in Uganda dur- 
ing the current season is estimated 
at 164,000 acres as compared with 
236,000 acres in 1920-21. This year's 
crop is estimated at 50,000 to 55,000 
bales of 400 pounds each and the 
carry-over from previous season 
amounts to 5,000 bales. 
Hungarian Textile Merchants Suffer. 
Owing to the drop of the Hunga- 
rian erown, Hungarian importers 
are experiencing great difficulties. 
Textile merchants are adversely ef- 
fected by the crisis, for they are 
obliged to import 90 per cent. of 
their merchandise from abroad, es- 
pecially from Czecho-Slovakia. Ow- 
ing to the high rate of exchange 
they are unable to pay for goods 
purchased and negotiations are now 
on. foot to create a satisfactory ar- 
rangement. 
Experimentation With Moco Cotton 
| in Brazil. 


Investigation as to the possibility. 


of growing long fibre Moco cotton on 
a large scale in Pernambuco is _ be- 
ing carried on by an American com- 
pany. It is anticipated the princi- 
pal difficulty encountered will be the 
lack of reliable intelligent labor. 
Recife Cotton. Shipment for 1921. 
Domestic shipments of cotton 
from Recife, Brazil, increased 43 per 


cent, while exports. decreased 9 per 


cent in 1921 as compared with 1920. 


increased 
vear as 
Germany pur- 


Two countries showed 
purchases during the -past 
compared with 1921 
chased 119 metrie tons in 1921 as 
compared with 12 in 1920; and the 
United States purchased 741 metric 
tons in 1924 as compared with 132 
in 1920. Practically all American 
purchases were made during No- 
vember and December. 
Textile Imports of Matanzas, Cuba. 

The total amount of textiles and 
Lextile manufactures Imported 
through the port. of Matanzas. in 
1921, was $1,325.544 and of. this 
amount $1,149,054 were from the 
United States, 

Japanese Silk Mills Expand. 
Statistics of the silk textile indus- 


try in Fukui Prefeeture show 32.467 
looms in 19214 against 30.414 in 19290. 


These figures represent a gain of 
nearly 2.600 power looms and a loss 
of 800 pedal and hand looms. The 
number .of operatives employed by 
the industry in 1912 was. 14.252. 
while in 1924 there .were 20,452. 

Austrian Exports of Textiles to 

United States. 

Declared, exports from Austria to 
the United States for the month of 
January amounted to $167,344 con- 


verted at the average rate of ex- 
ehange. Of this total. $17.873 were 


cotton goods, chiefly embroideries: 


$16,726 represented export of flax. 
hemp and ramie woven articles: 


748, manufactures of wool and hair, 
mostly carpets; $5,658, other vege- 
table fibers principally artificial silk. 
Declared exports of furs from Aus- 
tria to the United States in January, 
which were principally marten, 
amounted to $24,366. 
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IF IT WERE BUILDING AMILL 


Number One. 


The Village. 

In the mill village I would build 
three, four and five-room houses. 
My reason for this is because it 
would enable me to place my help 
in houses to themselves, and there- 
fore avoid having two families in 
anv one house. I would have rules 
in regard to the care of the prem- 
ises posted in each house, and a copy 
of these rules in the superintend- 
ent’s office. I would read the rules 
to all help before they moved in 
and thereby have a definite under- 
standing for maintaining all prem- 
ises in good order. I would have 
space left at each house for flower 
and vegetable gardens. | 

I would install electrie lghts in 
all houses and streets, and also. have 
toilets and baths in each house. I 
would also have a chart of the vil- 
lage showing location, number, num- 
ber of rooms, name of a Pd and 
number of persons expect ted to work 
from that house and what work they 
did in the mill. Would frame and 
hang this chart in superintendent's 
office so that he might, at a glance, 
locate any person in the village. 

In the village I would build Y. M. 
A. and Y. buildings, with 
all modern appointments for athlet- 
ics and recreation. [ would also 
erect a boarding house for.-single 
men and boys and one for women 
and girls. 


Structure of Main Mill. 


The main mill strueture I would 
build two stories high, U-shaped. In 
the walls would be cool air vents 
which could be used to extract the 
heat in summer in order that we 
might have a normal temperature. ‘I 
would also install one-third more 
humidifiers than is customary... For 
healing I would use steam pipes. 
Double reinforcements. would be 
placed under the first floor where I 


intended to place the cards, which 
would enable me to do away with 
practically all. vibration, thereby 


making it possible to set, my 
closer and get cleaner work. 
The power plant would be install- 
ed in the fork of the two buildings 
and the machine shop also. The cot- 
ton warehouse would be built so that 
one section would be used for mix- 
ing room, bale breaker and openers, 
conveying the stock from opener 
nicker to breaker picker by means 
of trucks. I would install for 40,000 
spindles, ten opener pickers, with 
Buckley breaker, 5.75 r.p.m. and Ath- 
erton adjustable pin grid bars; Saco- 
Lowell openers. 
Lay-out for First Floor Machinery. 


cards 


Lav-out for the first floor machin- 
ery would be as follows: 

Picker Room—Ten Kitson breaker 
pickers, 2 wing steel beater, 1200 r. 
p. m., with Atherton adjustable pin 
grid bars; 12 Kitson intermediate 
pickers with carding beater 975. r..p. 
m., and Atherton adjustable pin grid 
hars: 142 Kitson finisher pickers with 
carding beater 1000 r. p. m., Ather- 
ton adjustable pin grid bars. 


Contest Begins 


In this issue we are publishing the first of the articles 
contributed to the contest for the best practical article upon 


subject 


t “If I Were Building a Mill.” 


Up to the time of writing this only ten men have entered 
the contest and there is a good opportunity for those who 
have practical ideas about mill specifications to enter the 
contest and win one of the prizes which are first $25, second 


$15, third $10. 


No article will be considered in the contest if it is mailed 


later than April 15th. 
article too late. 


Do not forget that and mail your 


As stated last week we want the practical ideas of practi- 
cal men and will correct all errors in grammar and spelling. 
The contest rules are as follows: 

Contest Rules 

1. Articles must not be longer than three full columns. 

2. Articles must be signed with assumed names but the 
real name and address of the writer must be known to us. | 

8. The subject, “If I Were Building a Mill,” will include 
anything that has a bearing upon the subject, including the 


buildings and village. 


4. Articles must be original and articles that include par- 
agraphs or sections copied from other articles on this subject 


will be thrown out. 


The contestants and all of our readers 


will be requested to call our. attention to any articles that 
show evidence of having been copied. 

5. Articles will be published by us in the order received 
and the judges will be instructed that where two are of equal 
merit the decision shall be given to the one received first. 


6. In mentioning carding, 


drawing, roving, spinning, 


spooling, twisting or warping machinery the name of the 


maker of such machinery can not be given. 


This rule will 


not apply to opening, slashing, finishing or special machinery. 
7. No article which is received after April 15, 1921, will 


be considered in the contest. 


8. The contest will be decided by seven practical men 
who, acting independently of each other, shall read the arti- 
cles and give us their opinion relative to which is best and 


second best. 


A vote for first place will count (1) and a vote 


for second place will count (14). 

9. The article receiving the largest number of the judges’ 
votes will be declared the winner and its writer will receive 
$25.00. The writer of the article which receives the second 
largest vote will receive $15.00 and ties nest, 


Discussion on Picker Room. 

My reason for equipping this room 
with plenty of machines is that I 
would have plenty of time to run 
my stock through the machines at 
a moderate rate of speed and there- 
by produce a cleaner, smoother and 
more even lap. My reason for using 
pin grid bars is beeause it tends to 
tear the cotton into very small tufts. 
allowing more motes and other for- 
eign matter to fall through the grid 
bar. My reason for using carding 
beaters in the intermediate and fin- 
isher is that they get practically all 
of the foreign matter out of the 
stock and lessen the work to be done 
by the cards. My reason for low 
speed of beaters is that I could set 
closer to feed roll and not injure 
the stock. All picker rooms should 
have plenty of machines and run 
slowly, thereby giving the machines 
time to do their work properly, 


Cards. 
I would install eards enough so 
that I would not be forced to ecard 


more than 100 pounds per 40 
hours per card. I would run my 
cylinders standard speed, 165 r.. p. 


m.; my licker-in 4 
J% turns per min. On every fourth 
card on each line I would: install 
steam jets for the purpose of elimi- 
nating electricity when it accumu- 
lates around the cards. I would also 
equip my cards with vacuum strip- 
ping systems. 


50 r. p. m.;. doffer 


| Drawing. 
would use two processes of 
drawing, metallic rolls. Would run 


the front rolls with speed not high- 
er than 215 r. p. m., my reason being 
to protect. the fibres, as too high a 
speed on drawing will ruin more 
stock than will be done on any other 
one machine in the mill. 

Slubbers. 

I would install. 10x5 slubbers, 72 
Sp., and I would not figure to run 
eatalog speed but would always keep 
quality in mind, 

[ would install 9x4% | interme- 
diates, 102 Sp., keeping a moderate 
speed in mind. 

Speeders, 

I would install 7x3% 
spindles. 

Discussion on Fly Frames. 

Considering moderate speeds calls 


speeders, 144 


machines that would take 
from 


for more ‘machinery, more floor 
space, and a larger capital, but in 
the long run it pays for itself in 
savings on supplies and extra labor, 
and also allows us to keep up a 
standard quality product that will 
sell, 
Spinning. 

I would install the tape 
(ype spindle, 2%-guage frames, 1%- 
inch rings, No. 2 flange on warp 
using separators, 6-inch stroke tra- 
verse on filling, 2%-guage frames, 
tape driven spindles, 1%-inch ring, 
No, 2 flange, 7-inch stroke traverse. 
I would use a four-frame drive by 
installing a 20 H. P. motor for each 
four frames. I would use a double 
roving system throughout the spin- 
ning room. 


driven 


Spoolers. 

On spoolers I would use the shut- 
fle and wire finger, or guard and 
Draper thread guide as tension, us- 
ing a 4x5 spool. 

Warpers. 

I would use 54-inch warper drums, 
54-inch inside measurement warper 
beams, 28-inch head, 10-inch barrel. 
The warper creel I would have built 
to take care of 600 ends. 

As a matter of taking care of the 
increased speed of the spools as the 
beam gets larger I would have the 
Cone controlling system. As to beam 
speed I would keep it normal. 

Slashers (Second Floor). 

I would equip slasher room with 
care of 
26-inch to 54-imeh goods, and 
the creel on the backs to accommor 
date 8 section heams. 

Sizing System. 

I would have sizing platform 
overhead over size box on which I 
would locate size kettles. I would 
also install steel overhead tracks 
with chain fall for the purpose of 
loading, doffing and conveying 
beams to their respective places. I 
would have steel racks to place 
loom beams on when ready for the 
loom. All drawing-in and tying-in 
by hand and machine would 'be lo- 
eated near slashers. 

Weaving. 

As stated above, the 
would be located on 
My reasons for placing weaving on 
second floor are: I would have 
monitor or skylight reaching from 
one end of the building to the other 
making the building in which the 
weaving is placed sure of plenty of 
light. By doing this I would have 
less seconds and a larger percent- 
age of production. I would have my 
shaftings placed underneath the sec- 
ond floor, therefore having no belts 
overhead in the weaving depart- 
ment, eliminating liability of all lint 
and other foreign matter falling off 
in the warps, causing breakouts, 
stoppage of looms, loss of produc- 
tion and increasing the cost. The 
looms I would place in line straight 
up and down the building. 

Cloth Room. 

I have no specific choice of a fin- 
ishing machine, but as to handling, 
inspecting of the cloth I would have 


weaving 
second floor. 
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this run over a table with electric 
light underneath so that the inspec- 
tor might be able to detect any im- 
perfection in the goods. For the 
baling of the goods or casing 
rolls, as these three methods are 
used universally, either of these 
methods sometimes are called for, 
but as for my preference I would 
use the bale system. 

General Discussion. 

As to the kind of goods that I 
would make with this particular 
layout, considering it a white weav- 
ing mill; I would. state, sheeting 
drill and eight-ounce duck. My rea- 
son for preferring to operate a mill 
like this with keen management and 
an eye for business, Always seeing 
after the job, there is money to be 
made and a job that is ideal. 

On first and second floor I would 
have drinking founts placed ‘nm the 
bre alley space and I would have an 
automatic cooling system, the name 
of which I do not recall, located 
somewhere near the plant. 

Every bearing possible would be 
equipped with ball bearings. All 
machines would be loeated in such 
a manner that would do away with 
possible transfer men, and with a 
lavout like this all the work would 
run extra well and result in having 
a Satisfied set of help which means 
money to the corporation. 

Jay Bird. 


Tw wo, 


If 1 were hiniidine a mill would 
select a locality having maximum 
natural advantages for textile man- 
ufacture, secure first-class power 
from a central plant and ereet build- 
ings of slow burning, standard mill 
construction materials. | would use 
heavy timbers and sub-floormg given 
an injection of creosote oil, giving 
special care to rigidity of founda- 
tions, to walls, light, floor. space, 
ventilation and elimination of vibra- 
tion from both productive and hu- 
manitarian standpoint. 

I would use two stories for card- 
ing and spinning, one story for 
weaving, opener and picker room 
annexed on one-story main building 
approximately 100 feet wide, pro- 
tected by all requirements for min- 
imum insurance rate. I think a mill 
of about 25,000 spindles is a very 
economical size to avoid excessive 
A competent. superintend- 
ent can better look after all details 
sl opening to shipping room and 


not be overtaxed. 


The village and houses would be 
in keeping with the plant, econveni- 
ent. modern and comfortable, with 
individuality and based upon 2.5 
operatives per home. 

Opening Equipment. 

1 would use a fire wall from pick- 
er room. Would install two bins 
holding 20 bales for alternate use; 
one Saco-Lowell No. 5 automatic 
feeder with No. 5 condenser head 
arranged to deliver to one of two 
hins as needed. 


Picker Room Equipmen‘, 
Picker room equipment! would con- 
sist of dust pit 5 feet deep, flue open- 
ing, combined area of all machines 
flues entering pit to discharge 2% 
feet from ground: fire wall between 
opening and picker room; three ver- 


‘Lical openers with breaker 
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lappers; 
20-inch two-blade beater at 4,000 r. 
p. m., to strike cotton not more than 
30 blows per inch delivered section, 
with Buckley style beater and No. 
5 feeder attached. This arrangement 
would eliminate intermediates and 
have five finisher picker with 
Kirschner beaters at not over 900 r. 
». m., all machines to have ball 
hearings, Brown-St. Onge grids, Ty- 
son safety lap racks, individual 
drive, Saco-Lowell, Kitson ma- 
chines. I would use nothing under 
l-inch good middling cotton. 
Carding Equipment. 

Carding equipment would be as 
follows: 

Seventy-six 40x50 inch revolving 
flat cards, latest model, cylinder rol- 
ler bearings clothed with 100s° wire 
at 375 pounds tension to run at 160 
r. p. m.; doffer 27x40 inches, cloth- 
ed with 110s wire at 11 r. p. m.: 
flats 110s wire with five pvuints for 
setting made fast to flexible bend 
to force each way as required. I 
would have all right hand cards, i! 
possible, equipped with Cook vac- 
uum stripper, motor drive in sec- 
tions, to -eard approximately 600 
pounds per 60 hours. 

Drawing Equipment. 

Drawing equipment would pe as 
follows: 

Two processes, 6 
heads; first process 6 deliveries, 10 
heads; second process wilh pass way 
or alley allowed in center of frames, 


to drive in sectitons of five heads 


from ecard counter if convenient: 
back .and front rolls 1%-ineh dia. 
metallic rolls, second and third 1%- 
inch diameter; front roll at 325 not 
over 350 r. p. m.; mechanical stop 
motion, 34%-inch space required be- 
tween, can and coiler tube geal 
Slubbers. 

Six slubbers, 11x5% inches, 72 
spindles each: 3 left. hand, 3 right 
hand, fitted with ball bearing top 
rolls, frent. roll 4 3-16. inches diam- 
eter. 3 

Intermediates. 

Intermediate. equipment fol- 
lows: 

Twelve intermediates. 9x4% inches, 
108 spindles each, 6 left hand and 6 
right hand, ball bearing top rolls, 
{1 3-16 inches diameter front roll. 

Speeders. 

Thirty-four speeders, 7x3% inches, 
i5b8 spindles each, 17 left and 17 
right hand, ball bearing top rolls, 
front roll 1% inches diameter; all 
frames group drive, arranged = so 
that stock in process would not pass 
over same floor twice. 

Spinning (Second Floor). 

I would use the following in the 
spinning room: 

One hundred and twenty-four 
frames of 212 spindles each, medium 
weight spindles, tape drive; 68 warp 
frames equipped with filling wind. 
34-inch space, no separators: 1%- 
neh diameter rings; traverse 
6% spindle, speed not over 9,500 r. 


». m., four-frame drive: 56 filling 
frames, 1%-inch rings, 2%-inch 


space, no separators; 
8,200 r. Mm 
Spooling and Warping. 
Spooling and warping as follows: 
Ten spoolers, 120 spindles each, 
tape drive, with. tension arranged 
Continued on Page 23) 
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Make Your Dollars Do Full Duty 


The wise sales manager 


shipped in good, strong, wood boxes, 


His Dollars Will Do Full Duty if he instructs the pur 


chasing agent to buy 


Hutton & 
Bourbonnias 


Wood 
Packing 


Then he will have the satisfaction of knowing that hi 


goods will arrive at their destination in first class con- 


dition. 


OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT WILL 
GLADLY FURNISH YOU SPECIFICA- 
TIONS ON YOUR SHIPPING REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 


Manufacturers of 


WOOD PACKING CASES 


Hickory Drawer 330 


will see that his goods are 


North Carolina 


Cases 
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The Ideal Milling Machine 


for Textile Mill Machine S hops 


Compact, conven- 
ient— built to han- 
dle the Machine 
Shop work of the 
Textile Industry— 
Quality tools rea- 
sonably price d— 
Universally used. 


No. 2 A Universal Milling Machine 


THE GARVIN MACHINE CoO. 
Spring and Varick Streets, New York, N. Y. 
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You Won't Need It Again 


Rey US. Pat OF 5 


THE BAY STATER 


New York Office 
211-19 47th St., Brooklyn 
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For Years 


Dixielite lasts for years. And it brings 
the greatest volume of daylight inside your 
workrooms. Divide its cost by its length 
of service, and it proves to be the cheapest 
mill white that you can buy. ' 


Tests—comparative and scientific—have 
proven that Dixielite attracts and reflects 
more daylight than any other mill white 
made. This is because Dixielite is really 
white—a pure, rich white that time cannot 
turn yellow. | 


It will not chip, crack or peel, and it is 
washable—soap and water keep it new. 


Dixielite is the one perfect white finish 
for walls and ceilings of mills, factories and 
warehouses—in flat, semi-gloss and gloss. It 
is the product of over eighty vears of paint- 
making experience. Write for further in- 
formation and Booklet No. 55, “Keeping in 
the Spotlight.” 


Outside Protection. 


Buildings of briek, cement or stucco need 
the outside protection of Bay State Brick 
and Cement Coating. It beautifies and 
waterproofs the walls it covers. Neither 
dampness nor the hardest rain can seep or 
beat through a Bay State coated surface. 
Write for Booklet No. 77. 


Wadsworth, Howland Co.,Inc. 
139 Federal Street 


Boston, Mass. 
Branch Stores In The Principle Cities 


Southern Office 
Greenville, S.C. 


Philadelphia Office 
1524 Chestnut St. 


DIXIELITE 


Report of Consolidated Textile 
Corporation. 

The annual report of the Consoli- 
dated Textile Corporation and_ its 
subsidiary companies for the year 
ended December 31, 1921, submitted 
fo stockholders shows that, while 
the company’s profits from opera- 
tions amounted to $923,513, there 
was a loss of $957,057 after deduct- 
ing administration, selling and gen- 
eral expenses, interest charges, de- 
preciation, ete., while after deduct- 
ing undivided profits as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, the net operating deficit 
is $622,150. 

Inventories, including raw mate- 
rials, work in process, finished stock 
and supplies and stores, have been 
written down and now carried at 
$8,378,751. | 

The report. of this company is of 
unusual interest at this time _ be- 
‘ause it operates a number of mills 
in both New England and the South, 
and its report affords another com- 
parison of mill operation in the two 
sections. 

In submitting his report for the 
year, President Frederick K. Rup- 
precht says: : 

Submitted herewith is the Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, balance sheet and in- 
come account for the year 1921, of 
your company, audited by Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., of New York. 

In spite of the fact. that the year 
1921 was marked by continued re- 
cessions in values and _  readjust- 


ments: from the war period. of in- 


flation, the properties direetly own- 
ed by your company, consisting of 
the Southern mills and the Windsor 


Print Works ‘Division at North 
Adams, Mass., showed satisfactory 


results, considering all conditions, 
and operated for the year at a prof- 
it. The New England properties of 
B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., however, 
which were acquired by your com- 
pany onlv a little more than a year 
ago and which have not as yet had 
an opportunity to show the full ef- 
fect of such changes as have been 
made, were operated at a heavy 
loss. This was due to the higher 
wage scale under which the mills 


operated, the inventory losses that 


had to be taken and the large ex- 
penditures of money that were need- 
ed to bring the properties to a high- 
er standard of efficiency. Substan- 
tial reduetions were accepted dur- 
ing the vear by salaried officials and 
other administrative expenses were 
cut wherever possible. Wages in 
the plants of B. B. & R. Knight, Ince., 
were reduced 20 per cent effective 
January 23, 1922, but even after the 
reduction will be in excess of those 
prevailing in the South. With these 
economies effected, inventory and 
other losses taken and the wage re- 
duction in process of settlement, 
your officers are hopeful that with 
the return of better general condi- 
tions and the resumption of buying 
by the public, the textile industry 
and your company should gradually 
return to a normal and profitable 
basis. | 

During the year your company ts- 
sued and sold a total of $5,000,000 
first mortgage twenty-year 8 per 
cent sinking fund convertible gold 
bonds and with the proceeds com- 
pleted the reirement of the entire 
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issue of $3,000,000 three-year 7 per 
cent sinking fund convertible de- 
benture notes. The balance was 
used to inerease the cash resources 
of the company and for other cor- 
porate purposes. These twenty-year 
bonds are secured by the real es- 
tate, plants and equipment. directly 
owned by Consolidated Textile Cor- 
poration, the Windsor 
Print Works. 


During the year Converse & Com- 
pany, which for some time has been 


acting as selling agents not only for 


your companies but for many inde- 
pendent Southern mills, was absorb- 
ed bythe acquisition of its entire 
outstanding capital stock im ex- 
change for an issue of $2,325,000 par 
value of non-cumulative 7 per cent 
second preferred stock of B. B. & R. 
Knight,. Inc. This step, it is felt, 
will accomplish great economies in 


merchandising the products of your 


mills and bring the mills into closer 
co-operation with their selling out- 
lets. The increase in reeeivables as 
well as in payables is due to a large 
extent to the inclusion of Converse 
& Company acquired on July 2, 1921. 
The unfilled orders on hand at the 
end of the year 1921 exceeded by 
over $2,000,000 the unfilled orders at 
the close of the previous year. Of 
these only approximately 13 per cent 
were on goods produced by the mills 


of B. B. & R. Knight, Ine. 


New uses and markets have been 
found for the famous “Fruit of the 
Loom” Brand. In addition, this 
trademark has been widely and na- 
tionally advertised directly to the 
consumers as well as to the manu- 
facturer, which marked a distinct 
innovation in selling policy. The re- 
sult has been eminently §satisfac- 
tory and we firmly believe that the 
trademark and fabric are enjoying 
ever widening popularity and distri- 
bution. 


The plants and properties of your 
company show an increase in excess 
Of $4,000,000 over December 31, 1920. 
Of this sum approximately $3,500,000 
was spent on the New England mills 
and the balance on the mills in the 
south, representing the completion 
of work contracted for prior-to 1924. 
In view of this large expenditure, 
the. necessity: has not been felt to 
maintain such large reserves for de- 
preciation as heretofore. During the 
year the Royal Mill of 93,000 spindles 
and 2.910 automatie looms was turn- 
ed over by the engineers substan- 
tially completed. There are at pres- 
ent no contracts outstanding for 
plant extensions, and the sale of cer- 
lain smaller units, the need = for 
which has been removed, is contem- 
plated. | 


We look back at the vear 1921 as 
one of extraordinary difficulties and 
of exceplional conditions. We fee! 
that practieally all of these are now 
back of us with the exception of 
the strike that is current at certain 
of the properties in New England. 
No industry or group can afford to 
ignore the general economic condi- 
tions that prevail, not only in this 
country but throughout the world, 
and until every element of the in- 
dustry is willing to reeognize these 
conditions and adjust the wage 
scales to the eorresponding wage 
scale enjoyed by competing manu- 
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facturers producing similar goods, 
all must continue to suffer... We re- 
gret exceedingly that the failure to 
solve this fundamental problem 
more promptly will undoubtedly re- 
sult in material losses both to our 
employes and to our stockholders. 
It would be difficult as well as 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 


Fixed Assets: 
Land, buildings and dwelling houses, 
equipment, 
Additions to properties 


Less—Reserve for depreciation 


Goodwill, trademarks, etc. 


Misc ellaneous investments 
Current Assets: 
Inventories: 
Raw materials 
Work in process 
Finished stock . 
Supplies and stores 


Advances to outside mills against inventorise—. 
Investments in stocks of outside textile companies, at-cost 
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useless to foreeast the future, bul 
we feel that the prosperity of the 
textile industry, like all industries, 
is dependent upon general business 
cohditions. We believe that — this 
outlook is increasingly encouraging 
and are therefore optimistic of the 
future of your companies. 


SHEET DECEMBER 31, 1921. 
ASSETS. 


machinery and 


water power at values or less_$29,708,963.95 


5.592.608. 
$35, 301. 572. 20 
617,871.61 


$34,683,701.09 

500,002.00 
$35,183, 703.09 
1,669,485.0°5 


1,447,215,.52 

2. 050,461.65 

3.420.518.93 
1,.460,562.80 
$ §.378.753.90 
1.00 
475,007.97 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital authorized, 1,000,000 shares of no par value, 


Capital—801,039 shares outstanding without or par value 
representing capital and capital surplus F 


Less operating deficit 


) 
First preferred stock—&% cumulative B. B. & R. Knight, Ine. 2 500,000.00 
Second preferred stock—7% non-cumulative B. B. & R. Knight, Inc. 2 325,000.00 


First mortgage 8% bonds—Consolidated Textile Corp., due 1941. 
First mortgage 7% bonds—B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., 


Two-year 8% notes, due July 1, 1923 
Current Liabilities: 

Bills payable 

Acceptances 

Accounts payable 


Total 


000,000.00 
due 7.500.000. 00 


..$11,826,000.00 

263,420.32 

006,360.53 


$5 ‘861, “404. 


Note.—The company has entered. ‘into ‘certain option contracts which, if com- 
pleted, will involve.payments at various dates up to April 15, 1924, not exceeding 


$595,200. 
SURPLUS 


; AND PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 192) 


Profits from operations (in the case of subsidiary acquired 
during the year from the date as of which it was con- 
solidated) after deducting administration, and 


general expenses 


Deduet—Provision for Jenrectation of assets_.. 


Less—Interest on bonds and. bills payable, 


Net. loss before dividends on selves stock of B. RB. & R 


Knight, Inc. 


Add—Dividends on first preferre 1d stock of. 


Loss for the period . ga 
Less——U ndivided profits at December $1, 


150,000.00 


773. 513.82 


B. B. & R, Knight, Inc. 200,000.00 


$ 957. 057.93 


62,1! QF 


Improvement Needed in Picker 
Machinery. 


Manchester, Eng.—I have long ad- 


vocated improvement in the ma- 


chinery for the picker or blowing 
rooms, as we term them. Cotton 
fiber is easily outraged by the heavy 
beating mechanism of the machines 
employed, and a considerable 
amount of good staple fiber is de- 
stroyed, says Frank Nasmith, Ene- 
lish textile editor in The Daily News 
Record. 


Even today with. cotton as cheap 
as if is, we cannot afford to destroy 
good fiber and that is what every 
blowing room in the world is doing. 
am firmly convinced that subse- 
quent research will result the 
construction of a machine or set of 
machines which will treat a delicate 
fiber delicately and without dam- 
age. One per cent saving’ in’ the 
American cotton used in Lancashire 
mills in a normal year is equal to 
nearly 600,000 pounds at present 
prices. With improved machinery I 
have noted even a greater saving 
than this can be effected, 


Recently, Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
of Oldham, the dvyers of the textile 


~maehineryv trade, have set out to im- 


prove the machines used in the prep- 


aration of cotton. They have in- 
creased the cleaning surface of the 
grid bars in scutehers (or pickers) 
by increasing the number of. bars 
from. 25 to 76. : 

The Japanese, requiring -machin- 
ery are sparing no expense in ob- 


taining the latest and most improved 


models. Many orders are in hand 
for textile machinery and in connec- 
tion with the textile industry = of 
Great Britam this section of. the 
trade together with that devoted to 
the production of knit goods are 
booming. 


Canton More Active as a Chinese 
Silk Port. 


(Commerce Reports.) 


The ‘Silk Association. of 
Canton gives the 1924-192% season’s 
exports of silk from that port up to 
January 15, 1922, as 44,324 bales. ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of which 
was shipped to the United States 
probably the largest shipment to the 
United States m the history of the 
Canton silk trade. The Foreign Silk 
Association of Shanghai reports the 
1921-22 season's exports of silk from 
the port of Shanghai, January 24, 
1922. as 48,125 bales, approximately 
38 per cent of which went to the 
United States, 


60 MILLION DOLLARS 
For 8 Little Trademarks 

Do you know the reputed value of the words “Uneeda 
Biscuit’ ?’ One million dollars a letter. Royal Baking 
Powder, they say, is worth $8,000,000.00. Mennen’s, 
$10,000,000; Spearmint, $7,000,000.00 ; Kodak, $5,000,- 
000.00; Coca-Cola, $5,000,000.00; Quaker Oats, $10,- 
000,000.00; Gorham, $2,000,000.00—a total of $60,- 
000,000.00. 


Some say there will be a textile manufacturer or 
manufacturers who. will own equally valuable trade- 
marks. There will be others with trademarks worth 
over $100,000.00. 


Who will own these bendemneiien? Manufacturers 
who know the business worth of the public’s good 
will. They are beginning today to go out aggressively 
after that good will by putting their trademarks on 
their woolens, hosiery, underwear, silks, etc., etc. 

To executives who want to know more about the 
possibilities of trade development thru trademark de- 
velopment, we will be glad to give, without obligation, 
the benefit of our experience. And we will be glad to . 
show you samples of trademarks applied on goods with 
Kaumagraph Dry Trademark Transfers—the practi- 
eal, economical and efficient method of trademarking. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers, 209 West 38th Street, New York 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Charlotte, N. C. 
Hamilton, Ont. Paris, France 


Dry) Transfers 


RAW-IN only one 
time and change to 
any cloth when you 
weave with 


Flat Steel Loom Harness 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Southern Office | 
509 Masonic Temple, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Hampton Smith, Sou. Mer. 


N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of nickel plated drop wires 
for every kind of loom. 
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Southern Advantages. 


Elsewhere in this. issue will be 
found extracts from a. remarkable 
statement made to the Massachu- 
setts legislature by the Arkwright 
Club of. Boston. 

It will certamly not encourage the 
locdlion of cotton mills in that State 
and from our viewpomtl appears to 
be a very foolish and useless doecu- 
ment, 

We gladly admit that the South 
is a much better location for. cot- 


fon mills we should not pass~ 


their statement without remarking 
{hat they have. carefully refrained 
from. mentioning the few  advan- 
tages that New England mills have 
over our mills which: are: 

1) Close proximity to ‘large finan- 
clal centers and much lower inmer- 
est rates often getting money. at 3 
fo 4 per cent while Southern. mills 
are paying 6. fo 8 per cent. 

2) Lower selling costs because 
they are close to their customers 
and usually sell direct or through 
brokers. - Very few New. England 
mills pay as much as 4 per cent or 
> per cent for selling their output. 

3) Fewer claims because the cus- 
tomer can not take the chance of 
making a fake claim upon a mill 
man who can personally. eall upon 
him the next morning: The New 
Eneland varn milis do not deliver 
their output to speeulators as is the 
habit of our Southern yarn mills. 

:) Lower freight rates. The New 


Pneland mills get their cotton trom: 


Texas at low water rates and pay 
verv low rates to New York. Their 


combined eotton and cotton goods 


rates are usually less than. those 
paid by Southern. mills. 

Arkwright Club 
said nothing about any of these ad- 


Of course, the 


vantages as they were. portraying 
their disadvantages. 

The dream of the New. England 
mills is to -be able to 
through 


regulate, 
National © legislation, the 
hours of labor and the wages. paid 
in Southern mills while they retain 
for. themselves the advantages in- 
numerated above. 

Climatie conditions have a bear- 
ing upon the hours of labor and the 
cost of living should have a bearing 
upon wages paid but New England 
would take away our advantages by 
enacting .National laws, knowing 
that we can not hy legislation re- 
move the advantages that they pos- 
SESS, 

If the Federal Child Labor Law is 
held constitutional almost evefy 
phase of our cotton manufacturing 
industry will. be regulated by Na- 
tional legislation so as fo remove 
any advantage thal we now have 
over New England. 

We are confident, however, that 
the United States supreme Court is 
going to hold the Federal Child La- 
bor Law unconstitutional and put 
an end to the efforts to regulate the 
internal affairs of the several States. 

The one thing that:thev can not 
lake away from us is the superiér 
quality of our operatives and the 
superior intelligence and ambition 
of our overseers and superintend- 
ents, 

The idea has long prevailed that 
New England superintendents and 
overseers are more skilled and bet- 


Ler informed than our men but such 
is only a myth. 

There are many good men in the 
New England mills but we have 
reached the stage that the average 


‘in knowledge and skill is higher in 


the Southern mills. 

If we keep the Southern Textile 

Association going, particularly the 
Sectional Meetings, the day will 
soon come when the superintend- 
ents and overseers in the South will 
rank above any in the world. 
. We have not vet sought to enter 
very far into the field of fine goods 
or of faney cotton fabrics but that 
is no indication that we are not 
competent to manufacture them 
when we decide to enter those 
fields. 

The Arkwright Chub has laid its 
ecards upon the table and told the 
financial interests of the eountry 
that it no longer pavs to build eot- 
ton mills in Massachusetts and we 
have no desire to contradict’ them 
as our interests are with the textile 
industry of the South. 


Not Convicted. 


Many a man has been sent up, by 
the grand: jury, for trial and entirely 
acquitted, 

A New York grand jury has sent 
eight members of the directors of 
the American Cotton Exchange to 
the court for frial, but did so with- 
out giving them the usual chance to 
defend themselves and without havy- 
ing anv evidence against them. ex- 
cept the testimony of competitors 
who desired: to see them put out of 
business. 

We are not prepared to say that 
none of. the eight. will be convicted 
of irregular practices but we prefer 
to withhold judgment until they 
have had: their dav in court and 
been either acquitted or convicted. 

We do not believe that they have 
done anything more than has been 
done by hundreds of the members 
of New York Cotton Exchange or 
that: there would be any agitation 
against them if they had not begun 
fo take business away from the New 
York Cotton Exchange members. 

It is peculiarly significant that al- 
though there have recently been 
more than thirty failures upon the 
Consolidated Stock Exchange, Louis 
Brooks and the other pious ‘and 
philanthropic reformers from the 
New York Cotton Exchange have 
started no agitation against them. 

The Consolidated Stock Exchange 
does not buy and sell cotton and 
has not eaused Messrs. Brooks and 
Pierce to lose any business, 

Their tender solieitude for people 
who give their business to the 
American Cotton Exchange instead 
of to A. A. Housman & Co, is indeed 
touching. 


Labcr Unions Unwilling to Share 
Losses. 


During the boom periods union 
labor took the position that labor 
should share in the profits of that 
period by receiving advances in 
wages, 

Today. union labor unfair 
enough to claim that they should 
continue to receive the high wages 
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of the boom period without regard 
io the decrease in the cost of living 
or to the fact that many. manufac- 
luring establishments. 

The absolute unfairness of union 
leaders was never better illustrated 
{han in the following report of the 
hearing before the Railroad Labor 
Board: 

“B. M. Jewell, president of. the 
Railway Emploves’ Department — of 
the American Federation of abor. 
told the Railroad Labor Board thal 
costs and wages should remain con- 
stant, even to the elimination of 
profits, and that until that economic 
basis was accepted conflict. belween 
capital and labor would continue. 

“Mr. Jewell opened his fight against 
general wage reductions sought bv 
205 railroads before the board. He 
treated as irrelevant all carriers’ 
arguments of lower living costs and 
lower wages in other mdustries: as- 
serted “the so-called law of supply 
and demand will never afford liv- 
ing wage in a svstem organized ac- 
cording to modern business princi- 
ples,” and declared for a living: wage 
for all productive workers in the 
country. 

“Out of the annual vield of any 
industry,” Jewell continued, “three 
things are being paid, costs, includ- 
ing .supplies, depreciation, exter- 
sions, taxation, etc. wages and prof- 
its. Two of these, we say, ough! 
to be constant. reduced to 
an economical figure), ‘and wages a 
level: which will allow full human 
life, inclusive of art, literature, mu- 


Costs 


sic, recreation and sociability, such’ 


as are enjoyed by the well-{o-do. 
This leaves profits as the sole va- 
riable factor and frankly contem- 
plates a situation in which tempo- 
rarily they may have to cease. Un- 
lil that situation has been accepted 
the: confliet betweén capital and la- 
bor will eontinue.” 


Analyzing the Cotton Market. 

| would seem that the market was 
ina somewhat hopeless position un- 
less adverse new crop developments 
come to the rescue. While we think 
it quite likely that bad weather. will 
be required to furnish the dramatic 
impulse that the cotton market fre- 
quently seems to require, we believe 
that underlying conditions aside 
from this are much stronger than 
a superficial view would indieate., In 
the absolute sense, there is no over- 
production of goods, although there 
mav he a temporary superabund- 
ance of them. This is not due to 
over-production, but to underbuying 

—not even underconsumption. We 
believe the goods are being used wp 
by the ultimate consumer, but. that 
retailers and other distributors have 
adopted a poliey of earrying mini- 
mum stocks. This not only means 
lean shelves, but limited selections 
for buyers. 

In fact, the goods markets and the 
cotton market are working into a 
somewhat analogous .position. The 
goods markets are getting bare of 
supplies, and the cotton market bare 
of contraets. If anything happens to 
slLimulate demand, there .will-be-fire- 
works in both quarters. Of course: 
that something may not happen, but 
usually does-—C,. T. Revere. of 
Munds & Winslow, 
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Seventeen Lancashire Mills Pass 4,066,047 pounds and a total spindle- 
Dividends. age of 2,661,146, according to F. W. 
London, March 25.—The stock- Tattersall’s report. Of these 30 con- 


Personal News 


J. C. Brennon, formerly of Corsi- 
cana, Texas, is now located at Por- 
lerdale, Ga. 


W. P. Crow, from the Loray Mills, 
Gastonia, is now grinding cards al 
the Madora Mills, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Hugh Ballard has been promoted 
from head doffer to seeond hand in 
twisting at the Madora Mills, Mt. 
Hoy, N.C. 


W. H. Godfrey, of New Orleans, 
has become overseer of the cloth 
room at Steelé’s Mills, Rockingham, 


F. L. Abernethy, formerly assist- 
ant superintendent of the Alsace 
Mills, Mt. Hollv, N. €., has been ap- 
pointed postmaster at that place. 


George H. Anderson, manager of 
the Apalace plant of the Victor- 
Monaghan Mills, Arlington, 8. C., has 
returned from a business trip to 
Philadelphia. j 


Joe Helton, formerly of the Smyre 
Manufacturing Company. Gastonia, 
N. €. has become second hand in 
spinning at the Madora Mills, Mt. 
Holly, N. 


H. A. Hadaway, formerly overseer 
of carding at the Fulton Bag and 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, has accepted 
a similar position al the Winnsboro 
Mills No. 1, Winnsboro, 8S. €, 


W. H. Pearman, formerly overseer 
of spinning, spooling and warping 
at the Hartwell (Ga.) Mills, has ac- 
cepted a position with the Equinox 
Mills. Anderson, 8. C. 


Midland Chemical Laboratories. 


The Midland Chemical Laborato- 
ries, Ine., of Dubuque, lowa, which 
manufactures many products. that 
are familiar to Southern mills, is 
preparing to extend the already 
large business that it has built up 


in the South. The company has 
heen manufacturing chemicals for 


a quarter of a century and is said 
to be the largest house of ifs kind 
in the country. 

This business was established 
about 25 years ago in a small way 
by L. O. Hillyard, and has been en- 
larged from year to year to take 
care of the increased business it has 
built up. The plant now occupies 
an entire block and its produets are 
sold in every State in the Union. 
Mr. Hillyard still retains aclive con- 
trol of the business, being president 
and general manager and is credited 
with originating the policies that 
have made the company such a suc- 
cess, and given it such a high rating 
in the business world. 

The Midland Chemical Laborato- 
ries, Inc., manufacture of their own 
products, maintaining a complete 
laboratory in order to insure a 
standard quality of them goeds al 
all times. Their business is done di- 
rect from the factory to the eon- 
sumer, either by mail or. through 
salesman, the company stating thal! 


the elimination of middlemen’s prof- 
iis has resulted in a large saving to 
their customers. Midland products 


have never been handled through 
jobbers. 
This. concern has patented and 


introduced a number of fumigators. 
disinfectants and similar produets 
that have become well known 
throughout the country, the manu- 
facturers stating that these chemi- 
eals may be found in every town 
and village in ‘America. In addition, 
the Midland Chemical Laboratories 
have foreign representatives cover 
ing Hawaii, Philippine [slands, Ja- 
pan, and Ghina and South America, 
their business with the Philippines 
being particularly good. 

In addition to its regular line of 
products, the company also manu- 
factures some goods under direc! 
formula for the government, there 
being only three other plants in the 
United States that are permitted to 
make the goods mm question. 

R. L. Jones, of Baltimore, and &. 
R. Barfield, of Jackson, Miss., repre- 
sent the Midland Chemical Labora- 
tories In the South. Mr. Jones’ ter- 
ritory includes Virgmia, North and 
South Carolina and other coast! 
States, while Mr. Barfield covers 
Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Texas. Midland products are. al- 
ready well known to Southern mills 
and their sales to the textile in- 
dustry are showing a steady in- 
crease. 


Prendergast Cotton Mills. 


Prendergast, Tenn. 


B. W. Bmgham.....: Gen. Supt. 


R. Overseer Carding, Dav 
r, F, Dowdy..2d Hand Carding, Dav 
J. A. Webb 
H. P. Thomas 

Overseer Spinning, Day 
Lee Hill.....2d Hand Spinning, Day 
W. G. Armstrong 


Overseer Twisting and Winding. 
Day. 

T. W. Rogers 

Seeond Hand Spooling and Winding. 
Day. 


|, W. Senters 
second Hand Twisting, Dav 
C. Swafford | 


Overseer Carding, Night 
Joe Ellis 
second. Hand Carding, Night 


A. L. Williams 
Overseer Winding and 
Night. 
Charlie Crennen 
Second Hand Winding, Night 
Rosco Kirkland 
Second Hand. Twisting 


Twisting, 


Yard Overseer 


Electrician 


For Sale. 

Qne new sSaco-Lowell single 
beater opener, vertical opener. 
hale breaker; all one outfit. G. L. 
& Sons, 410 Holman 
Bidg., Athens, Ga, 


taking results up to the end of Feb- cerns, 17 have had to pass dividends. 
ruary have just been announced of but the remainder 
30 Lancashire cotton spinning com- ments ranging from five to 25 per 
panies, representing an aggregate cent per annum, absorbing a sum of 
paid-up ordinary share capital of 51,522 pounds. 


made disburse- 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


““Weather may come 
and weather may go 
But Carrier makes 
weather whether or no!"’ 


(arrier Fngineering Gr tion 
750 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Buffalo Chicago 

Philadelphia 


Boston 
New York 


Automatic, Guaranteed 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
for | 
Humidifying, Heati ooling, ventilating 


Literature upon request 


The Cotton Textile Manufacturers require a variety of 
starches to produce specifically desired results. 


OUR KNOWLEDGE of the needs of the textile industry. 


OUR UNEXCELLED FACILITIES for producing a wide 
range of products. 


OUR ORGANIZATION FOR SERVICE in assisting to 
solve the sizing and fiinishing problems of the Cotton Manu- 
facturer. 


Fit us to meet these varied requirements. 
For the best results use these standard starches. 


400 Mill | Eagle Famous N 
Eagle 
Eagle 


Eagle 
Blue River Crystal 


500 Mill C.P.Special 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
NEW YORK 
Southern Office: GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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| CARRIE 

| 
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| 

| 

| 
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|MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST | 


Greenville, S. C.— The Vardry Mills 
are running full time, both night 
and day. 


Mount Holly, N. C.--The: Catawba 
spinning Company is ereeting ma- 
echinery for the new addition to the 
plant. 


Raleigh, N. GC —The Caraleigh Mills 


have installed 48 Crompton. and 
Knowles: aufomatic looms for ging- 
hams. 


Seneca, S. C.--The Seneca plant of 
the Vietor-Monaghan Mills is build- 
ing fen new cottages, including a 
new home for Superintendent W. P. 
Leister. The mill will also. start 
construction soon on a new church 
‘nthe village. 


¢ 


. Chattanooga, Tenn.— Andrew Smith 
has resigned his position as assistant 
sales manager for the Buster Brown 
Hosiery Mills (United Hosiery Mills 
Corporation) to. become associated 
with Kelly Magill, Ine. He is treas- 
urer of the Magill Company and 
stated that shortly the. firm name 
will be changed to inelude his name. 
The company operates-about three 
or four hosiery departments here, 
including a large .department in 
Charles Rosenthal’s store, it is stat- 
ed. The company has been cons'd- 
ering the establishment of exclusive- 
ly hosiery shops. 


Winnsboro, S,. C.— The annual re- 
port-of the Winnsboro Mills of this 
and Boston shows a. deficil for 
the vear ended December 31, 1921. .f 
$26,758 as compared with a surplus 
for the previous year of $186,485. 
and are now carried al $969,108, Real 
estate and machinery valuation 
show a considerable increase while 
eash accounts receivable and securl- 
ties show substantial reduction, 
Accounts payable are lower than for 
the previous and melude re- 
serve for Federal taxes. The com- 
pany lists $500,000 as notes. payable, 


year 


Tanks 
at HOPEWELL, Va. 


New Tanks, long leaf pme or 


fir. diameter bottam to 13’ 


bottom, 68°, 79° and 4116” 
high; all new and complete with 
round screw hoops and couplets, 


k. Let us have your In- 


Ne- 


2%" stoc 
guiries. E. I. DuPont de 
mours & Co., Special Products Di- 
7038" DuPont 


Wilmington, Del, 


“vision, Building, 


Mebane, N. C.—The new spinning 
mill being constructed by the Dur- 
ham Hosiery Mill Company here is 
nearing completion, The building ts 
of concrete. Machinery, whieh will 
be the best and most modern type, 
will be installed shortly. 


Gastonia, N. C.—A meeting of the 
stockholders of the Mildred Cotton 
Mills will. be. held on April. 12, at 
Which time action will be taken on 
a resolution adopted at a directors’ 
meeting looking to a dissolution of 
the company and the abandoning of 
its plans for erecting a plant. 

The mill was organized in 1919, a 


purehased and machinery or- 
placed. Since. the. depression 
in the textile markets developed, the 
building of the mill has been de- 
laved and directors of the company 
now deem it advisable to dissolve 
the corporation. dispose of the real 
estate and machinery contracts and 
ofher assets and “use the proceeds 
in payment of outstanding obliga- 
tions.and in capital stock im another 
corporation as mav be authorized by 
the stockholders and to divide and 
distribute such stoek or other net 
proceeds derived from sale of the 
company’s property, affer cancella- 
of machinery contracts have 
been effected.” 


ders 


CHARLOTTE 


Community and Mill Village 
Developments 
Parks, Real Estate 
and Cemeteries 
Resort. Hotels and Country Clubs 
Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Subdivisions 


Member American Society. Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape 
Construction 

Inspection. and Maintenance 


1-CLIPS-For 
Together. 

“Section of Roof. 

-Expansion Joint Construc- 
tion. 

4-Finished Expansion Joint. 

o-Cleanout Opening. 

6-Cast Iron Yoke. 

7-Wrought Steel ‘Standard. 


Joining Roof 


221 South Tryon 3t. 


Send us your orders for anything to be made of 


pieced Sheet Metal 
J. N. McCAUSLAND & CO. . 


BUSINESS 38 YEARS” 


Our improved method of 
making Conveyor Pipe 
Joints. Using expansion 


band to join pipe together. 
Both air and weather tight 
without the use of solder. 

We also make _ Sheet 
Metal casings for chain 
drives, Slasher Hoods, Dust 
Collectors, etc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CLEAN QUALITY 


REPUTATION. 


If a drive is worth belting, it is worth belting 
well. Why be satisfied with a mediocre belt? 
Cheap belting,is false economy—the safest 
investment in the world has always been 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 


| 


Rock Hill, C. 


Alex Long, presi- 
dent of the Industrial Cotton Mills 
Company, which took over the Blive 
Buckle Mills, has sent the following 
letter concerning the reorganization 
plans to the stockholders: 

“The cost of the physical proper- 
lies of the plant, in the opinion of 
your board of directors, is exces- 
sively high and is due largely to the 
high cost of building and machinery 
af the time improvements and en- 
largement of the plant were made. 
Your board of directors have there- 
fore decided to charge down the cost 
of the plant, less depreciation, from 
$2.856,.016.16 to. $2,400,000, 

“After eliminating all imter-com- 
pany claims and stockholdings; af- 
ter adjustment of plant account as 
above referred to; after setting up 
reserve for reorganization expenses; 
and after giving effect to preferred 
and common stock of the Industrial 
Cotton Mills Company, Ine., issued 
hetween January 1, 1922, and March 
15, 1922, under the plan of reorgani- 
zation, the consolidated statements 
as of December 31, 1921, of the In- 
dustrial Cotton Mills Company, Inc., 
and ifs subsidiary company, the Blue 
Buckle Cotton Mills, Inc. is as fol- 


lows: 
Assets. 
Real estate. plant and ma- 

Real estate, plant and ma- | 
Notes and aeeounts 

receivable 39,956 
Finished goods:.... 366,863 
Goods in provess.., 86.70° 
Dyes and chemi- 

4.713, 
Prepaid interest... 2 893 
Prepaid insurance, 1,155 
S:. Manufactur- 

ers’ Association, Q? 4 
Estimated value of 

cash and seceuri- 

lies to be receiv- 

ed in settlement 

of com promise 

claim agains! 

Jobbhers’ Overall 

CO. 225,000 

905,381 
$3,005,381 
Liabilities. 
Preferred stoek 


ake $2,240,900 


Improved Dobby Chain 


‘ATENTED 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. P 
Send Us Your Order To-day 
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Common stock, 4,859 
shares without par 


value. 
Notes and accounts 
Accrued interest... 3,522 


Accrued power, 
wages and insur- 


679,720 

Reserve for expenses of 

reorganization and at- 


83,005,381 

Note: There are outstanding in 
the hands of the public, 141 shares 
of Blue Buckle Cotton Mills pre- 
ferred stoek, which have not been 
considered in the above statement. 

The net earnings from operation 
from February 12, 1921, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, were $11,895.99, after 
setting aside for depreciation $115,- 
000 and after setting up. $133,905.16 
interest charges. most of which in- 
terest charges were exchanged for 
stock in the Industrial Cotton Mills 
Company, Ine. 

Athens, Ala._-The new owners of 
the Fulton Cotton Mills which have 
heen closed down several weeks, are 
expected to hold a meeting on April 
i5 and at that time they will decide 
whether to operate the mill or let it 
remain idle. 


Convention Plans of American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association. 
The following announcement re- 

garding the coming meeting of the 

American Cotton Manufacturers As- 

sociation was made by W. D. Adams, 

secretary: | 

“One of the verv best conventions 
in the history of our association 1s 
in prospect for our twenty-sixth an- 
nual meeting in Washington, D. C., 
Mav 26-27. at the New Willard Ho- 
tel. Two hundred rooms have been 
reserved at the Willard; and an 
equal number at the New W ashine- 
ton Hotel. immediately adjacent, and 
one hundred at the Raleigh, two 
blocks down the avenue. The ban- 
quet on Friday evening, May 26, 
promises to be an évent of extra- 
ordinary interest. 

“Among the speakers who 
already accepted invitations to ad- 
dress us are Sir Auckland Geddes, 
British Ambassador, one of the most 
forceful orators at the National 
Capital; Hon. Henry C. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture and a ree- 
ognized authority on the subjeet; 
Hon. James Emery, coufisel of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and probably the best posted 
man in Washington on legislative 


SOUTHERN 


matters: Hon. Thomas Marvin, 
chairman of the United States Tar- 
iff Commission, and others. The pro- 
gram will be one of exceeding merit. 

“The convention will address it- 
self particularly to conditions in the 
industry, with especial attention to 
a prospect of what the future holds 
in store. Legislative problems touch- 
ing the general welfare. will be fea- 
lured. You are particularly urged 
to be present and take part in the 
discussions, making your hotel res- 


érvations af the earhest possible 
moment... Great interest always cen- 
ters in meetings at the Nation’s 


Capital and the probabilities are 
{hat the attendance this vear will 
be unusually large.” 


New England Strike News. 

Boston, April 2.—For the moment 
observers of the New England tex- 
tile strike are focusing their atten- 
fion on the big mill center of Law- 
rence, The strike, which began in 
Rhode Island in January and spread 
lo New Hampshire isolated 
points in Massachusetts in the mid- 
die of February, is only a week old 
in the most easterly of the mill cit- 
ies on the Merrimack river. Because 
the strikers there are largely unor- 
ganized, there is more of a feeling 
of uneertainty than in Manchester 
and Nashua, N. H., farther up the 
river, and in the  Pautuxet 
Blackstone vallevs of Rhode Island, 
where, under the direction of union 
leaders, the striking operatives have 
settled down almost into a routine. 
Two unions are trying to organize 
the Lawrence strikers, estimated to 
number about 10,000, in seven mills. 
Leaders: of the One Big Union, after 
being refused co-operation by the 
l-eads of the United Textile Work- 
ers of America, are attempting to 
swell their ranks and laying plans 


Thomas F., 
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for imdependent strike conduet. 
MeMahon, president of 
the Umted Textile Workers, has 
made Lawrence his headquarters for 
New England. 

Of the Lawrence mills, in 
the strike was ealled last Monday 
because of a 20 per cent wage. re- 
duction, two were closed early last 
week. The other, tncluding — the 
largest plant, the Pacific Mills, kept 
a part of their machinery in opera- 
tion throughout the week, and an- 
nounced that they would be open 
tomorrow. In addition to the strik- 
ers: 7,000 operatives are idle in Law- 
renee heeause of the closing of the 
\rlington Mills, which did not an- 
nounee any wage reduction, but at- 
tributed its indefinite shut-down to 
unfavorable market conditions, 

In Rhode Island the Amalgamated 
Textile Workers. in charge of the 
strike in the Pawtuxet valley, are 
coneentrating their efforts on trying 
to establish their right to have as 
many pickets as they wish af any of 
the mills. They have started a test 
ease by submitting to the arrest of 
two of their leaders in order to get 
hefore the courts the | question 
whether the police or the national 
guard officers on duty in the valley 
have anv statutorv authority for 
enforeing a rule that in certain cases 
only three men shall be allowed to 
picket the mill. 


which 


Manufacturing Warp Rolls. 


J.-P. Ballard. of. Mf. Holly, N. €. 


who has been operating a lumber 
manufacturing plant ait that place 


for some time, is now also making 
warp rolls, warp roll dises, and scav- 
enger rolls, both covered and uncov- 
ered. Mr. Ballard has many friends 
in the textile industry who will be 
interested to know he is manufac- 
furing these products. 


have 


for same. 


Monarch Lathe 


1 New Monarch Quick Change Lathe, 14’’ swing x 12’ bed 


Rockford Drill 


1 23’ Rockford Sliding Upright Drill 


We have the above tools for sale and will make 
extremely low prices to anyone in the mrrket 
Phone or write us. 


GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CoO. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Everything In Textile And Electrical Supplies 
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Fall River Mill Inventories Show Big 
Decline. 


Fall River, Mass.—A total of $24. 
609,760.12 in net surpluses of quick 
assets Over active debts is shown by 
30 Out of the 39 listed cotton manu- 
lacluring corporations of this city in 
a report on their financial statistics 
just issued by G. M. Haffards & Co. 
The total of excess of surpluses over 
net debts is $21,107,090.69, which is 
$10,161,379.52 less than the total ex- 
cess shown in last vear’s report. a 
loss of almost one-third. 

The ‘declines are due in large part 
fo the shrinkage in the values-of in- 


ventories, whieh have heen 


VETS 
heavy. Cash on hand and balances 
Of eredits over debts have — also 
shrunk. Practically without excep- 


lion the corporations listed suffered 
actual losses in operating last vear 
and in mosi the | 
considerable. 

The report shows a capital totall- 
Ing $40,360,000, against $39,310,000 of 
last March. The Hargraves capital 


cases lasses 


VW 


‘has been eliminated. and that of the | 


Parker increased from $1.600.000 to 
$2,750,000. The Narragansett capital 
was increased to $600,000 by a 50 per 
cent stoek dividend. 


Curtailed Production Due to Textile 
Strikes. 

Statistics presented in fhe trade 
press indicate over 36,000 operatives 
on strike and the Joss of production 
for the week ending Mareh 25 of 
over 60,000,000 vards with a daily in- 
crease af the rate of over 800,000 
vards. 

Authorities have estimated — that! 
woolen and worsted plants have cur- 
failed to about 50 per cent of ea- 
pacity and that silk mills likewise 
have reduced to about 50 per cent 
of capacity. 

The. curtailment — in 
would seem bound to show its ef- 
fects on the cotton trade and some 
authorities feel that the New Eng- 
land strike is a strong reason why 
prices are not lower and that time 
alone must be counted.on to g@ive us 
the solution. 

[It is generally recognized that the 
Industrial situation is. improving, 
bul the textile strike and the eoal 
strike do not serve to inerease the 
purchasing power of the consumer 
and help in the absorption of sur- 
plus textile stocks now available. 

some selling agents have express- 
ed satistaction that strike conditions 
eontinue because of their view that 
the goods are not being taken with 
any avidity by the trade and that 
the strike conditions may bolster up 
the markel and lead to a 
appreciation of the 


production 


greacer 


merchandise, 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS | 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for tne 
different requirements of the work.In the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL ; 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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R. FP. GIBSON, Seath Careliaa Agent, Greearilic, $. C. 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 44 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olls, Gums, Giues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, 
ARE USED. 


WHERE STOP MOTIONS 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.’’ 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materiais used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New Yerk. 


Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. C. 


SO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


GUY L. MELCHOR, Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Agent, Atanta Ga, 


Factories: N. Y. 


Good Foremanship and Profits. 
Continued from Page 4.) 
of lowered better fore- 
manship. 
Obviously maturé men who have 
arrived at posts of responsibility in 
industry eannot be sent back — to 


school like a group of apprentices. 


Any training program, to win their 
attention and sustained effort, must! 


have in if a strong practical appeal. 
It must be tied up closely. with 
modern industrial practice and musi 
present ifs teachings concrete 
form. Special texts prepared from 
the foreman’s. point of view offer 
the best study. basis for such a 


eourse: and in my experience should 


be reinforced by lectures. fied up 
directly to the text matter, by some 
individual homework and by group 
conferences. The training must. nol 
he too long drawn ouf—foremen are 
rarely willing to tie themselves 
down to a study program for more 
(han three or four months. And 
such a training svstem is generally 
most suecessful when the superin- 
fendent and plant managers or eXx- 
ecutives personally enroll and par- 
ticipate the meetings. 

As to the subject-matter, if should 
cover the broad field: of. industry, 
explaining and. illustrating the ap- 
plication of industrial principles, A 
eourse specialized on a particular 
plant is not necessary, and in many 
cases a more general course has 
proved the more satisfactory. The 
fact is that the foreman, as has al- 
ready been. said in this article. 
knows his own line pretty well; he 
needs enlightenment chiefly in. the 
more general phases and principles 
of modern industry. in the art of 
handling men, and in other practi- 
cal subjects, 

Speakine of foreman training, an 
official of Swiff & Company said: 
“Lef him find out how other plants 
are managing men, 
ciplining. and training them; how 
(hey are keeping traek of ‘materials, 


learning costs and eliminating 
wastes; how they are organizing so 


deserving of 


seleeting, 


that the function of 
into the functions o 
thus making for perfeet teamwork. 
et him find out these things, and 
he will rise above the walls of the 
rut he has dug, and see possibilities 
in his job that he never dreamed of. 
He will learn that there are. ways 
of dome his daily tasks better than 
he has learned to do them. that the 
responsibilities of his pasition are 


each man fits 
f his associates. 


really greater than he imagined. 
And has ambition, pride, alertness 
will be aroused—he will produce 


more for himself and in so doing 
more for the company.” 

Swift & Company's experience is 
pretty evidence of the value 
of foreman training. They have put 
their foremen 


more than 4500 of 
and other plant executives, .repre- 
senting 28 plants. in the United 


States and Canada, through a course 
in production methods, and have 
followed up this training by organ- 
izing their foremen into plant. “Pro- 
duetion Clubs.” 

(00d foremanship is the key to 
reduced and higher output. 
And a carefully planned, well con- 
ducted program of group training 
is the key to good foremanship. The 
type of training to use, the way to 
introduce ‘it, the method of conduct- 
ing if. are such vital factors in mod- 
ern plant management that they are 
special discussion, 
which will be given later on. 


costs 


Ww ante A Job! 


A Canadian at. forty 
decides he wants to change his roost- 
ing place. He rides and rides unfil 
his monev is almost gone and then 
he is kicked off at.a place called 
Dillon. 

After regaining conseience he de- 
cides hunt a job: From the sta- 
tion he sees a big factory down the 
railrad about half a mile. Of course, 
he doesn't know if is a cotton mill. 
and to tell the truth he doesn’t know 
anything at all about the cotton in- 
dustry. Most likely he thought eot- 
fon was obtained from mines, 


Manufacturers 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 


Bobbins 


er Bobbins. Twister 


Warper Spools, 


or covered). 


of Speeders, 


Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
Spools, 
Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 


EDDY 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


The Canadian asks the foreman 
for a job and this is how they get 
along: 

“Good morning, Mistaire.” 

“Good morning: what do you want 
around here?” 

“Why, a job, of course: what else 
could T want. You ain't no fairy.” 

“What can you do?” 

“Everything.” : 

“In what place are you the most 
fit to work.” 

“My hands.’ 

“T said in what place?” 

“Ho, pardon, anywhere.” 

“Can you dofft?” 

“Ho, ves. I have been lofing for 
many weeks,’ 

“Can you run speeders?” 

“Ho. why I’ve been in an automo- 
bile race three months ago.” 

“Can you run a section?” 

“Certainly, IT was foreman for the 


Popcorn Railroad Line for two 
years, 

“Can you spin?” 

“Why, confound, I came in this 
flown two hours ago, and I spend 


$1.20 for a half sole, piece cake, glass 
cow, and tooth pick.” 

“Can you run twisters?” 

“Exactly. T helped my. boarding 
mistress every washing day. Twist 
her wet clothes and hang them on 
the line.” 

“Can you put up ends?” 

“TL always did pul up Sunday, the 


“end of the week.” 


“Did you ever wind?” 
“Sure, | just left the 
after winding 


grocery store 
the peanut roaster.” 


“Did you ever been down South 
before?” 

“Ho, yes,” 

“Where?” 

“South Wales, Canada.” ‘ 

“How long are you in this coun- 

“| don't know, Mistaire: I never 
eculdn't reach both ends.” 

‘an you unde English very. 
well?’ 

“Just as well as IL think.” 


“Where are.vou from?” 
“Canada.” 


STREET 


“What kind of teaching is in Can- 
ada?” 

“Why, all kinds; Mistaire. --You 
see my mother: teach me how to 
raise macaroni trees and everything 

except childrens.” 

meant what kinds 
there is in Canada?” 

“Three kinds, brick, 
wooden.’ 

“Well, dam! 
you all speak?” 
“English.” 

“Did vou ever go to fight?” 

“Yes, [ had a black eve last week 
being drunk,” 

“Tl mean to say at the front?” 

“Yes, ves, had too,” 

“Hm, why did you have to?’ 

“Beeause if wasn't any door on 
the back and I was obliged to go out 
through the front.” 

“Did you. dig any trenches?” 

“Mv last. was at my papa’s farm 
about fifty vards long.” 

“T admit vou have killed 
many?” 

“Couple three thousand.” 

“You mean six thousands. of 
what?” 

“All kinds of bugs.” 

think you'd better 
where you came from.” 

cant.” 

“Why ean’t you?” 

“T left through the front withou! 
paying my hoard bill.” 

“Well, go back up North.” 

“T cant, either.” 

‘“How’s that?” 

“There is no 
Pole.” 

“(a0 tO the devil.” 

I don’t know who he is. 
“Then go to he——!’’ 
“No! T believe TH go back to Can- 

ada. Good-bye.” — 


of. sehools 
conerete and 


What. language do 


how 


go back up 


railroad go to North 


Cloth Room Man. 
Overseer wanted for large cloth 
room: Man 30.to 45 years old 
experienced on export sheetings, 
drills, ele. Cloth, care Southern 
Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 


We 
Shuttles for all makes of looms 
both 


Correspondence solicited. 


SHUTTLES 
make a 
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If 1 Were Building a Mill. 
(Continued from Page 15) 
for filling wind; 4-inch spool heads; 
10 section beams warpers 33-inch 
evlinder, rise roller. I would have 
subwall between spinning and warp- 
ing arranged for the advantage of 
light, elevator shaft at end to enter 
weave shed; 26-inch diameter beam 
heads. 

Slashers. 

2 Saco-Lowell slashers, 7-ft. cylin- 
ders; 8 beam creel with circulating 
system for size: Barber-Coleman ty- 
ing machine. 

Weaving. 

I would use the following weave 
room equipment. 

Kight hundred automatic, two- 
harness plain looms, 40-inch section 
motor drive ‘from below, producing 
40,000 pounds per 60 hours; 68x68 
40-inch 4-yard gray goods. 

Cloth and Shipping Room. 

I would put a wall between weave 
room, would fold and bale goods, 
using Curtis and Marble machines; 
-entire mill equipped with automatic 
humidifiers. 
| Program. 

My manufacturing program would 
be as follows: 

Fourteen-ounce breaker laps, 50 
yards long; 413-ounce finisher laps, 
52 vards long: 45-grain card sliver; 
draft 120, allowance 5 per cent; pro- 
duction 600 pounds per 60 hours; 27- 
inch doffer at 41 r. p. m.; 450.1. p. 
m. on 9-inch licker-in, 2 card grind- 
ing, at’ drawing; double 6 draft,. six 
processes, 46-grain ‘sliver, front roll 
at 325 r.p.m.; production possible 750 
pounds per delivery 60 hours; slub- 
bers, 3.85 draft; weight 144 grains 
per 12 yards; allowance for contrac- 
tion, 3 per cent; 69 hank roving, 84 
turns per inch; 200 r. p. m. front 
roll: production 17 pounds per spin- 
die per 10 hours, or approximately 
44.000 pounds per week from room. 

Intermediates, drafted 5 inches; 
weight 57 grains per 12 yards; 1.75 
hank roving; turns per inch 1.50; 
front roller at 150 r. p..m.; produc- 
tion per spindle, 5% pounds per 10 
hours, or 43.678 pounds per week 
from room. 

‘Speeders, drafted 6 inches; weight 
i9 grains per 12 yards; 5.36 hank 
roving turns per inch 2.95; front roll 
at 445 r. p. m.; production 1.35 
pounds per spindle per 10 hours, or 
41.816 pounds from room per week. 

Warp Spinning 

Double roving, drafted 10.26. No. 
27s yarn, twist based on 4.75 times 
square, or 25 turns per inch; pro- 
duction .254 pounds per spindle in 
i0 hours, or on 14,416 spindles per 
week, 22,000 pounds. 

Filling. 

Drafted 14.78; No. 31s varns, {twist 
hased on 3.50 times square, or 20 
turns per inch; production  .250 
pounds per spindle per 10 hours, or 
14,872 spindles per . week, 17,808 
pounds. 

Spoolers. 

Spindles not over’ 800 Tr. p. m.,, 
production 19 pounds per 60 hours, 
or 1,200 spindles, approximately 22,- 
Warpers 
Three hundred and ninety-two 
ends to beam, producing 50 yards 
‘per minute. 

Slashers. 
Seven beams in ereel, 2,744 ends 
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in loom warp. Allowance for size 
and take-up has been made. 

With ‘the above equipment, the 
plant would be elastic enough to 
cater to market conditions in case 
of slumps. 

Competition, 
Number Three. 


I would build a 12,000-spindle mill. 


1 would make chambrays and chev- 


iots, as chambrays and cheviots are 
used mostly for making work shirts, 
and as a rule bring a fair price. A 
mill of this equipment could be eas- 
lly changed over on yarn or other 
plain weaves, 
Opener Room. 

I would use one vertical opener 
with automatic distributor. Two 
breakers, three mtermediates, three 


‘finishers. Would have 20-inch, 


three-blade solid steel beaters in 
breakers, running 750 revolutions 
per minute... Would have a 16-inch, 
two-blade solid steel beaters in in- 
termediates, running 1150 r. p. m. 


Would have 16-inch carding beater 


in finishers, running 850 r. p. m., 
making 13-ounce laps. 
Card Room. 

[I would have 42, 40-inch, right 
hand cards, 28-inch doffer, 12-inch 
coiler, cylinder making 460 r. p. m. 
Licker-in 4p0 r. p. m.- Would card 
approximately 120 pounds per day 
of 10 hours. Would use two. proc- 
esses of drawing with metallic rolls, 


making 200 r. p. m., 36 deliveries, 


12-inch coiler, first drawing, 36 de- 
liveries, 12-inch eoiler, second draw- 
ing. Would have four slubbers, 64 
spindles each, 11x5%, 9%-inch space. 
Would have 8 intermediates, 80 
spindles each, 9x4%, 8-inch space. 
Would have 20 fine speeders, 152 
spindles each, 7x3%, 5%4-inch space. 
Spinning Room. 

I would have tape driven spin- 
dies, 208 spindles to each frame, 7- 
inch traverse, 1%-inch rings, 2%- 
inch guage on warp. For _filling. 
i%-inch rings, 2%-inch guage, 7- 
inch traverse. Front rolls case har- 
dened, warp on filling wind. Would 
have 8 spoolers, 60 spindles to the 
side, tape driven spindles, and would 
use dise weight tensioh, using a 6x 
spool. Would have 8 warpers, 
combination type with ball heads. 
Section beam would be 54% inches 


hetween heads. Would use measur- 


ing roll for measure, and drop wire 
stop motion, “V” type creel, 14 
spools high, 18 spools long. 

Dye House. 

I would have the following dye 
house machinery: One boiling out 
machine, one 16-warp double: dip in- 
digo vat, one No. 4 warp washing 
machine, one set drying cans, 18 
eylinders. 

Beaming Room. 

[ would have four unwinding and 

8 beamers: Two cylinder slashers 


with cireulating system. Would have 


one drawing-in machine, one tying- 

in machine... Would have 400 36- 

inch looms in the weave room, with 

Roper let-off, and positive take-up. 

Would use 20-inch beam head, with 

41 inches between the heads. 
Cloth Room. 

I would have one stitcher, one 
brusher, one shearer, one calendar, 
one folder, one baling press and one 
tenter. 


Santa Fe. 


SANITARY] 


mAYOENY 


Southern Agent 
E. S. PLAYER 
Greenville, S. C. 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 
employees require cool water sup- 
plied in a sanitary manner — the 
‘fold tin cup’’ won’t do. 


A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
Fountain is the logical dispenser of 
Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
s for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 


FOUNTAIN CoO., 
Haydenville, Mass. 


This Laminar Roving Can is Seamless— 

It is as smooth as glass, inside and out— 
Has a strong, turned over top— 

And it’s made of Vul-Cot Fibre—as tough as 


Make sure that your order ALWAYS calls 
for Laminar cans, boxes, barrels, trucks and 


We'll send you our book “Receptacles. that 
Stand the Gaff.” 


‘AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 


Sole proprietors and manufacturers 
New Engiand Dept.: 12 Pearl St., Boston 


C. Bell, Vice-Pres., 
Resident Manager 
Home Office — Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. : 
Factories at Wilmington 
and Newark, Del. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT- 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 1,400,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Cockley Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 


Less Waste 


Greater Production 


Guaranteed Claims 


Less Change of Roll Settings 
Reduced Cost of Spinning 


One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 


Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 
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A M Law & Co Oakland Cotton Mills. 120 Ciimax Co. 135 Rhyne-Houser Mfe. 69 75 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd.. $2 99 106 Seminole Cotton Mills Co... 90 95 
SPARTANBURG S (’ Orr Cotton Mills, pfd. ....... 88 90 Columbus Mfg. Co. (Ga.)_ ...160 166 Sibley Mfg. Co. (Ga.)........ 42 46 
Pacolet Mfg. pfd.. Darlington Mfe. 66 70 Sterling Spinning 96 101 
Pickens Cotton Mills ....-.--1 — Dresden Cotton Mills ....206 230 Toxaway Mills (par. $25)__... 27 31 
Dealers in Mill Stocks and other Pisdmont. fe. Co. ........:.107 218 Tinton-Baffalo Mills 21 
Southern Securities. Poinsett Mills __- 60 71 Durham Hosiery, pfd......- 82 86 Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d pfd._. 40% 
Riverside Mills (Par $12.5 50). 6% 8 Durham Hosiery ‘“B’’ — 24 Victor-Monaghan Co. ._..... 77 79 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Kagle & Phenix (Ga.) — Ware Shoals Mfe. Co._....... 145 
Toxaway Mills (par $25)..-. 27% — tonte rprise Mfg. ‘Co. (Ga. 98 Winget Yarn Mills Co...._-._- 65 72 
Bid. Asked. Mille — 200 Erwin Cotton Mills Co.......265 Williamston Mills _............. 200 
Abbeville Cotton Milis....... — 105 Union-Buffalo Mills 24 erwin Cotton Mills Co.,  pfd.-101 Woodside Cotton Millis ....... 
American Spinning Co. 260 ("nion- Buffalo Mills, ist. pfd.. 78 | Gafiney: CeO. 70 Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd.. 75 
Anderson Cotton Mills 81 Uinion-Buffalo Mills, pfd._4l 70 
Aragon Mills . — Victor-Monaghan Co, Tike SO si 180 
Arcade Cotton Mills __...__. — 101 Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd.__.100 ~~ Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.).-.. — 64 Public Sentiment Against New Eng- 
Areadia Mills — Ware Shoals Mifg.. 151 Grace Cotton Mill. — 75 Mill 
Augusta Factory, Ga. —....._. 30 35 Watts Mile pid... Glenwood Cotton Mills 100 115 
Avondale Milis, Ala. ...._...600 Watts Mills, 20 pra. Gluck Mills ...._- 105 
Banna Mills — 100 Whitney Mfg. 175 Greenwood Cotton Millis 170 (New York Journal of Commerce.) 
elton Cotton Mills 85 Voodruff Cotton 60 Grendel Mills, pfd. (par 4 
Belton Cotton Mills, pfd. 61 65 Woodside Cotton Mills —... — 99 Graniteville Mfg. Go Ce GRees 10 — correspondents at work in New Eng- 
Brogon Mills 7D Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd.. 76 wen 120 151 land reporting textile strike condli- 
Galhoun Mills 145 165 W. S. Gray Cot: Mills... 90 nee Fianes, Co.i.§ 12 Jese 
Cnesies Mile ae Hanes, P. H. Knit. Co., pfd._.100 103 [tions there, and making more or less 
Chiqpola Millis 180 Henrietta, pfd. infensive “stidies” of the situation. 
Clifton Mfg. Co, . 105 Southern Mill Stocks 81 — are apparently well agreed On one 
Clinton Cotton Mills. .._.....200 inMen 92 — fact. They say public sentiment is 
Columbus Mfg. Co., 165 Jennings Cotton Mill 231 
45 Quoted B 252 275 against the mills. 
Ce... 95 y Judson Mills, pfd. —. 100 sidelight ¢ this phase f the 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala. — 175 King, Jno. P.: Mfg. Co 125 150 AL ON phase 


Darlington 


Mtg. Co. 67 74 mo Lancaster Cotton Mills —..._. 198 240 situation is found in a letter of 4 
Mills S. Dickson & Company Limestone Milis 130 


Millie... 79 gg personal character written here by 
Dunean Mills, pfd. 88 Gestesie, N. Greeaville, §. €;. Lola Mig. Co... 95 101 one of these correspondents, in 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga.. S4 90 Laurens Cotton Millis - 87 Says. Mug Say 
Cotton Mills, — For Week Ending April 4, 1922. Marlboro Cotton Mills -...... 70 passing that the sentiment of the 
Gainesville Cot. Mills, Ga. __100 — people is unqualifiedly against the 
Graniteville Mfg. Co. 110 118 Arcadia Mills _.. ae — Musgrove Cotton Mills => 67 71 ‘Strongly supported by the clergy of 
Greenwood Cotton Mills___...175 American Spinning 265 Myers Mill 72 ~=60all denominations. However. unless 
150 Amer. Yarn & Proc. Co., pfd_ — 100 mational Yarn Mil 135 owners are monumenta 
Hartsville Cotton Mills_...... — 350 Anderson Cot ton Mills 80. Newberry Cotton Mills 111 —  ltars, they are losing money hand 
Henrietta Mills, N. — 300 Arlington Cotton Mills 265 Orr .Cotton Mills —... 8d 8S 


Hermitage 


“TS 100 150 -Aragon Cotton Mills (8. C.). “190 915 Orr Cotton Mills, pfd. __...... 89: 99 over fist and their only salvation 


Inman Mills Arcade Cotton Mills 115 125 lies in lower production costs.” This 
Inman Mills, pfd. ~........... 93 — Arrow -Mills 130  Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd.......__ 96 
International Mills (par 30 32 Augusta Factory 36 41 96 a etter was written by a trained cor- 
Jackson Mills — Belton Cotton Mills, 57 61 respondent who has had a wide. ex. 
Judson Mills, pfd. =.......... — Beaumont Mfg. 218 — Perfection Spinning Co. 79 perience with socialistic labor move- 
King, John P. Mfg. Ga; 140 160 Ribb Mfze. 101 Poe, F. W., Mtg. Co. 102 ments and who is an accur: te 
Laneaster Cotton Mills__.._._200 Brogon Mills 73 Poinsett Mills il and 
Laurens Cotton Mills —....... 87 100 106 Priscilla Spinning 66 dispassionate recorder of facts. 
Limestone Cotton Mills......120 -180 Clifton Mfg. Co, 104 105 is 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C....---. — 186 Gabarrus Cotton Milis Bex: Oo, DI the mill 
Marlboro Mills 75 Cabarrus Cotton Mills, pfd..__102 104 OIG. whose managers are trying to meet 
Massachusetts Millis, Ga, 140 145 Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par tidge Mills ark ik 
Mills Mts. Co. 200 $25 11% Riverside Milis (par $12.50). 64% ° mark condition has definite 
Molighon Mig. Co. .......:... 3 — . Chadwick-Hoskins Co., pfd.. 100 Riverside & Dan River __.__- 255 meaning of interest to all buyers and 
Monarch Mills 10] LOS (“hiquola Mfg. Co. —. 185 Rowan Cotton Mills Co....... — sellers of goods “ther demarn 
Newberry Cotton — Chiquola Mfg. Co., —. Roanoke Mills, 1st. pfd._____. 101-108 Is. 1th the demand 
Ninety-Six. Mills Cathoun Mills 152 Roanoke Mills 2nd 98 for goods must ‘increase very. much 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, SPARTANBURG, S. C. Tallows and Gums 


Slip-Not Belting Insurance 


WATER-PROOF 
HEAT - PROOF 


SLIP-NOT BELTING IS MADE 


MORE POWER— LESS SLIP LESS STRETCH 


GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD COMPANY 
SPARTANBURG, C. SPORT. ATLANTA, GA. 


The GRANT LEATHER CORPORATION, Kingsport, Tenn. 
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and thus advance the price al. which 
they can be sold, the sentiment con- 
cerning the justice of the present 
mill attitude in New England musi 
undergo a change that will result in 
operatives accepting conditions as 
they are, or the textile mill industry 
of New England will go out of exist- 
ence more rapidly than anyone 
thinks it will at this time. 

Public sentiment in New England 
is against the mills. The best proof 
in the world is the fact that the mills 
are being grossly overtaxed in, their 
own communities. The municipal 
taxes on mills in cities has jumped 
up so that if figures in many in- 
stances as high as 6 per cent on thi 
capital stock of the mills, In Mas- 
sachusetts public. sentiment, influ- 
ized labor, forced a forty-eight-hour 
law on the’ statute books, quite re- 
gardiless of the faet that mills else- 
where were permitted to run many 
hours more. In a city like Manches- 
ter, N. H. where one mill pays a 
third of the municipal taxes, senti- 
ment 1s against the mill. 

During the war the mills made a 
great deal of money. They paid out 
huge sums in faxes and are still 
paying them ont. ‘They paid larger 
dividends than cotton mills usuall¥ 
pay. Thev accumulated large re- 
serves, and if is these very reserves 
that have saved New England in the 
past three vears of uncertainty. and 
‘ Joss in industries. The very exist- 
ence of these reserves, instead of be- 
ing recognized as a commendable bit 
of prudence on the part of mill 
managers, have been the object of 
attack by the public. 

This sentiment is appreciated by 
mill men. Some of them, recogniz- 


ing if as the Outgrowths of sel{is - 


ness, have abandoned their first pur- 
pose of keeping the reserves to en- 
able them to meet competition bet- 
ter and have decided that the re- 
. serves shall be paid out in dividends. 
Then: the tax colector will have to 
get his money from auction sales of 
property or the stockholders. will 
have to wait for their dividends un- 
fil earnings are restored. The actual 
facts of competition will be better 
appreciated when the reserves are 
dissipated. 

In these days of unrest in market 
as well as in mill centers it takes a 
long time for the truth to. get con- 
sideration from the common people 
of the world. That is the phase of 
life the mills are up against and will 
be for a long time to come. But 
eventually it will appear that idle- 
ness means loss., If means loss to 
the mills, to the workers, to the mar- 
kets and to the general consumers. 
The temporary mercantile gains 
that will come from the seareity 
arising from curtailed production 
will merely defer the restoration of 
stable mer cantile conditions. 


Reduction of Wages in Cotton In- 
dustry at Monterey, Mexico. 
(Commerce Reports.) 


The management of the largest! 
cotton mill in Monterey, Mexico, has 
recently made a general wage re- 
duction of 16 per cent. It is beliey- 
ed this reduction will be accepted 
without protest in view of the fact 
that there is no organization of la- 
bor in this establishment. 
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BURNED OUT! 


Motors, Generators, Arma- 


wound and Rebuilt. 


Specialty Cotton Mill Work 
Open Day and Night 


Standard Electric Company 
1821 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 


tures, and Transformers, Re- }. 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per-— 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N, U. Washington, D. C. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mils, 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


MI - CLEANSER 


The Perfected; Non-Sol- 
uble, Cleaning, Polishing 
Cleansor, Deodorizing 
Scouring & Scrubbing 
Powder. ‘‘Six in One’’ 


ey 


ris) 
ASHEVILLE N © 


Trade Mark Reg. U, S. Pat. Office 


Your Mill Supply House will furnish 
you Mi-Cleanser, or order direct from 
the factory. 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Nichols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 


The Evolution of 


Service 


* When Patrick Henry declared that 
oppression had effaced the boundaries 
of the several colonies, he voiced the 
spirit of the First Continental Con- 


gress. 


In the crisis, the colonies were will- 
ing to unite for their eommon safety, 
but at that time the people could not 


immediately act as a whole, because it. 


took. so long for news to travel from 
colony to colony. 


The early handicaps of distance and 
delay were greatly reduced and direct 
communication was established be- 


tween communities with the coming of 


the railroads and the telegraph. 


This method of communication and 
transportation has improved as the de- 
mands increased until by united efforts 
we have through fast freights to all 


parts of the country. 


The Kerr Bleaching and Finishing 
Works was established in 1890, and has 
steadily grown in efficiency and capac- 
itv—-rendering a service second to 
none. 


Situated in Concord, N. C., right in 
the center of cotton manufacturing, 
convenient to the base of supplies, en- 
ables us to give Quick Service to the 
trade, to and from the West via Spen- 
cer transfer, also the North and East 
by through rail and water routes. 


Kerr Bleaching & Finishing 
Works, Inc. 


Bleachers, Finishers, Dyers and Nappers 
Cotton Piece Goods and Flannels 


~ CONCORD, N. C. 
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Insures Correct Shades 


POWERS Automatic Ther- 
mostatic Regulators control 
the temperature with scien- 
tific exactness. The sensi- 
tive thermostat bulb re- 
sponds to the slightest 
variations of temperature, 
keeping it always constant. 
POWERS Regulators are 
easily installed and adjust- 
ed. They watch the heat 
ALL the time and enable 
your operatives to devote 
themselves entirely to pro- 
ductive work. | 


]HE Powers 


AUtOmMatic 


984 Architects Bldg., New York 
2759 Greenview Ave., Chicago 
595 Boston Wharf Bidg., Boston 
Canadian Powers Regulator Co., Ltd., 
Toronto 


Southern Representative 
Ira L. Griffin, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Flexivie Tube —> 


Adjustment —> 


Stea 
Valve 


A Thermostat Bulb 


This illustrates the 
Powers Regulator No. 
11, especially adapted 
to control of liquid tem- 
peratures. For dyeing 
machines, scouring 
bowls, washing ma- 
chines, and other places 
where even tem pera- 
ture of a liquid is de- 
sired, it has no supe- 
rior. Automatic. Re- 
liable. Easily installed, 
Accurate. Try one 30 
days. If it doesn’t 
prove a saving, send it 


back. 
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BLEACHING 


Kier Boil Assistant 
CREAM SOFTENER 


HYDROSULPHITE 
For Stripping and Dis- 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE 


To soften Sulphur 
and Developed Black 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


ANTISTAIN 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


SCROOPING COMPOUND 


For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 


Ring Traveler Specialists 


US. 


P.O.Box 792’ 


as to weight and eircles. 


Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. ‘They are also correct 
Quality guaranteed. 


| in the South for 


Pacifie Mills Cite Mill Losses. 


Kdwin Parham | Greene, treasurer 
of the Pacifie Mills, has issued a 
statement to the employes of the 
mills and to the public generally 
concerning the wage situation as it 
affects the Pacific Mills in Law- 
rence. 


The statement makes no attempt 
to analyze the situation generally, 
but refers to the Pacifie Mills only. 
Were the situation to be considered 
from the point of view of the aver- 
age rate of wages in the South and 
the average number of hours work 
per week, as compared with those 
in the North, # is declared a much 
stronger statement in favor of the 
manufacturers would resulf. The 
statement follows: 


“As there are many inquiries both 
through the press and personal in- 
terview as to. the necessity for the 
wage reduction which has been re- 
eently put into effect in the Law- 
rence mills of the Pacific Mills, we 
have thought it in the interest of all 
concerned to make a further state- 
ment regarding the actual condi- 
tions of business and the. reasons 
which led to this decision. We_-all 
welcome the fullest publicity as we 
cannot expect to retain the confi- 
dence of our employees and the pub- 
lic unless they believe in the justice 
of the policy pursued by the man- 
agement. 


“With sincere desire to have. all 
coneerned realize the necessity for 
making these changes, several weeks 
ago we furnished to our mill officials 
complete statements and charts indi- 


cating the progress of the business . 


during the past few months and the 
cost of manufacturing as compared 
to the selling price. Efforts were 
made to acquaint our own employes 
with the situation and with the facts 
bearing on this decision by outlining 
the situation when notice of this de- 
crease of wages was given and by 
soon afterwards issuing a special 
bulletin giving further details to our 
operatives, 


“The business of the Paeific Mills 
in Lawrence, in both eotton manu- 


facturing and wool manufacturing | 


and the number of employes is about 
equally divided between the two. 
The cotton works. Naturally, the 
conditions in these departments vary 


somewhat, but in general, the ne-: 


cessity for a radical readjustment 
was evident in all lines. To give 
specifie facts, the cost of making in 
our Lawrence cotton mills, the prin- 
cipal line of grey goods was $9.60 
per vard. 

“On the day the- notices were post- 
ed these goods could be purchased 
7%c and since then 
the price has dropped to 7%&e: The 
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total cost of manufacturing and fin- 
ishing and selling this particular 
line was 13.66c per vard and the sell- 
Ing price was 11.75¢ per yard, show- 
ing a loss of practically 2c per year 
or 16% per cent of the selling price. 
The reduction in wages would save 
less than per yard and there 
would still be a loss of 1c per yard, 
notwithstanding the fact that this 
selling price is nearly twice as high 
as if was before the war. In a busi- 
ness of such magnitude losses grow 
rapidly and would even wipe out 
surplus and reserves accumulated 
in previous years 

“As indicating the difference in the 
eost of manufacturing between the 
North and the South, the average 
weekly wage paid in the Southern 
mills belonging to the Pacifie Mills 


and making. similar goods to those 


manufactured in our mills at Law- 
rence was $14.88 for a week of fifty- 
five hours against the last full week 
in Lawrence of $22.28 for forty-eight 
hours. ‘The wages paid per hour in 
Columbia,. South Carolina, were 
°7.05e and in Lawrence 46.4c. It is 
true the company provides houses 
at low rent and furnishes other ad- 
vantages to its employees—losing in 
this way $2.03 per operative per 
week; but this would amount to 
only 3.7 per hour and is a long way 
from offsetting the great disadvan- 
age.in from which the Law- 
rence mills.suffer. 


WALLS! 


for 


OFFICES 
COMMUNITIY HOUSES 
COTTAGES 


Strong— Attractive to the || 
eye— Vermin Proof. 


Use Southern Gypsum 
Co. Plasters 


Address 


Southern Gypsum Co. 


— 


North Holston, 


A Cleaning Period Or 


For Use with Either Naturel, Induced or Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 
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Arkwright Club Admits Advantages 
of South in Cotton Manufac- 


turing. 
(Continued from Page 3.) 
ceptions she has none today and 


what she has is subsidiary to large 
arganizations outside of the State. 

Massachusetts once was the cen- 
fer of the shoe industry. Today that 
industry is suffering exactly as the 
eotton industry is suffering.’ A greal 
company, the McElwain Company, 
has just been absorbed by a_ St. 
Louis organization and the factories 
of that organization, while they re- 
main here, are subsidiary and. the 
great value of that industry to New 
England has been taken away. 

The automobile industry might 
have become a very important fac- 
for in our industrial life. We fairly 
well controlled the bieyele manu- 
facture and as the automobile busi- 
ness. developed it developed strongly 
in Massachusetts and New England. 
It has now disappeared with one or 
{wo very minor exceptions. 

The marble stone quarrying busi- 
ness in the western part of the State 
has been almost entirely eliminated, 
and this, it has been testified to be- 
fore other committees, has been due 
almost entirely to restrictive legis- 
lation. 

Massachusetts has practically los! 


her shipping... This went on grad- 
ually until the State awoke to the 
fact that she had lost: it, and now 
witness the frantic attempt to re- 
store it. 

The question arises. what could 


take the place of textiles in Massa- 
chuseits if they were gradually 
eliminated from this State. The an- 
swer, if if were made, would be an 
appalling one... We might have a 
State of superior educational advan- 
fages: an interesting summer resort: 
a State of imteresting historical 
points of view; possibly a State of 
capital with money invested in 
Southern eotton mills. Western cop- 


pér mines and foreign investments; 
an experimental State for new 
forms of legislation, and an ideal 
community without body or sub- 
stance, 
Egyptian Cotton. 
Consul S$. Pinkney Tuck, Jr., Alex- 
andria.) 

With the formation of State Do- 
mains Administration in 1913, ap- 


proximately 150,000 acres of private 
estate reverted to the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, and from this same date, 
only nine years ago, Sakellarides 
cotton first came into commercial 
prominence. The reversion of the 
estate to the Government gave rise 
to a system for the propagation of 
good quality cotton seed on a com- 
mercial seale, and of the 
acres acquired, slightly over 10,000 
acres of cotton a year have been de- 
voted for this purpose. As a result, 
the’ State Domains since that time 
have practiced a system of selection 
in the field of this variety of cotton 
with the result that the cotton now 


produced is equal to any in the 
world, and is in great demand by 
and 
by cultivators desiring a superior 
seed, 

equally satisfactory results. Ten 


vears ago the Domains, realizing the 


150,000. 


such 
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opportunity presented, 
quantity of the best and purest Sa- 


purchased a 


kel seed available, but it was found 
in the resulting erop that there was 
a considerable amount of irregular- 
ity in regard to vegetative growth 
and the type of cotton grown. In 
order to prevent a Hybrid, resulting 
from the increase of trees not true 
{o type, a practical system of selec- 
tion was instituted. Results far hbe- 
yond expectation were obtained and 
now the Domains Sakel has a repu- 
tation in Egypt for being superior to 
other varieties ‘in quality, firmness, 
regularity and strength. 

With the production of pure seed 
as the primary object, cultivation 
requires that chosen areas be sown 
with the purest stock seed obtain- 
able. From the time that the plants 
are 20 inches high until they flower, 
these selected areas are rogued and 
any plants which are untrue to type 
from the vegetative point 
are pulled up. Early in the season 
when only 150 to 300 pounds per 
acre are open, picking commences 
The ordinary. pickers are preceded 
by trained ehildren instructed to 

The method of cultivation follow- 
ed by the State Domains embodies 
‘rareful farming and may be follow- 
ed by owners of large estate with 
nick only from typical trees having 


the largest number of fully opened. 


sound bolls with the end in view of 
selecting fer early maturity and 
heavy vield. Cotton not true Sakel 
color (a result of cross fertilization) 
is not pieked, but should any cotton 
which is not true to type as regards 
color. and. general appearan¢ée be 
picked, it will be cleared when the 
cotten is spread on sacking after 
picking. The selected cotton is now 
ginned, and the seed separated which 
forms the nucleus stock of Domains, 
is given the distinguishing mark 
“XxX.” Every: care faken at the 
time of ginning to prevent admix- 
ture of other seeds hy thorouchly 
cleaning the factory floors, gins, 
sieves, sacks, and any other article 
entering into the process. This nu- 
cleus stock is the seed which 
sown on chosen farms the next vear, 


is 


when further selection, as outlined 
above, is made for the following 
year. The remainder of the crop 
from the fields where this Sakel is 
sown is used for the main cotton 
crop. and is distinguished by the 
mark “Ss.” The product of this “S,’ 
that is, seed taken from the second 
generation, 1s known by the mark 


“A.” and put at the disposal of the 
Ministry of Agrieulture for -distri- 
bufion among cultivators. It is seen 


thaf the process of selection re- 
commences each vear, so this meth- 
od has been earned out annually 


from 1912 up-to the present year. 
The high price paid for Domains 
eotton and other cultivated cotton 
depends not only on the purity of 
the seed used, but also on the eare 
taken in ecleaning it before ginning. 


This cleaning is best. done by care-_ 


ful work of the pickers in the field 
where all dead and damaged cotton 
as curled and brown locks, 
caused: by the pink boll worm is ta- 
ken out. In the Domains, this 
done by passing all the cotton, 
day after pickinfil, over sieves, con- 
sisting of a table grid. The cotton 
table and 


Ls 


is put at one end of the 


of- view’ 


is 


tossed about by five or six children 
on each side of the table, who pass 
if fs one to another along the line 
until the other end is reached. Any 
dirt in the cotton falls through the 
grid and the clean cotton is taken 
off from the further end and put into 
sacks. By this method it is possible 
fo clean an average of about 12,500 
pounds daily. 

Most of the Sakellarides variety 
of cotton is exported to the. United 
Kingdom, which country in 1921 
purchased over 200,000,000 pounds of 
this cotton. The United States in 
(he same year purchased practically 
none of this quality. Its 100,000,000 
pounds of imports consisted mostly 
of Upper Egyptian cotton known as 
Asimecund and Mit Affifi grades. 


rhe German Vie 
It is true that most of the great 
(xerman industries are working full 
time, that the turnover has reached 
very considerable figures, and that, 
in spite of the enormously increased 
cost of production, good profits are 
being made. Bult a more searching 
inquiry will reveal that there is real- 
ly nothing at bottom but sham pros- 
perity, directly caused by the depre- 
ciation of the mark, more especially 
by the rapidity of its fall. 

This sham prosperity is likely to 
break down as soon as the domestic 
price level will have adjusted itself 
fo the reduced exchange -value of 
the mark and the cost of. production 
increases to such an extent that the 
doubtful advantages which the Ger- 
man export trade still enjoys on this 
account will have vanished. Then, 
however, economic and political 
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troubles of the most serious nature 
may be looked for, as an interrup- 
lion of Germany's exporling possi- 
bilities will produce unemployment! 
on a large seale. 

The effect a calamity of this kind 
would have in the face of prices 
rising already at an alarming pace 
cannot be accurately foretold at the 
present time.—Darmstadter National 
Bank. 


Hongkong Cotton and Woolen Goods 
Markets Quiet. 
(Commerce Reports.) 
There has reeently been some 
quiry for dyed. cotton 
sales are mentioned in 
lins and cashmeres, 


in- 
and 
pOp- 
anc 


goods, 
figured 
but grey 


white shirtings show no- movement 
in the Hongkong market. Demand 


for cotton yarn is slack and values 
dropped from two to three dollars 


per bale. Hongkong dollars equals 
$0.5364 U. S.. No sales are reported 
and clearances are very poor for 
woolens. Price quotations of raw 


cotton remain firm. 


Increased Exportation of Cape Woo! 
to United States. 

For the first time in a number of 
months a large quantity of grease 
wool was exported from’ Port. Eliz- 
abeth, South Africa, to the United 
States. Exports of unwashed wool 
were 667.984 pounds in January, 
1922, compared with 125.415 
pounds in November, 1924, and none 
in the same year... Janu- 
ary exports of mohair. decreased 
over 50 per cent. from. those of No- 
vember while scoured wool fell from 
231,753 pounds in. Dee ember to none 
in January. 


as 


eliminating flyings. 


economy. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢lutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 


Gum Tragasol is 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, 


Boston 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


C.D. Taytor, Gaffney, S. C 


IF YOUR SPINNING IS NOT PERFECT, WE CAN 
IMPROVE IT 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


CD Charlotte, N. C. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bidg. 
WINTHROP S. WARRE 
—Agents— | 


OUR SPINNING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


Chicago 


Sole Selling Agents 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
MERCHANDISING 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
Philadelphia 


St Louis San Francisco 


Standard 


using Sizol 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Softeners Finishings 


S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Sizings 


Size of the South 


-JMildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 


Cotton 


Thursday, April 6, 1922. 


Goods 


New York.—Cotton goods markets 
continued unsettled during the week, 
the labor situation in New England 
continuing as a drsturbing factor. 
Buyers still showed a disposition to 
hold off until they ean be surer of 
the future trend of prices. There 
was, however, improvement in print 
cloths and the market was fairly 
active after the rise m cotton values 
durmg the latter part of the week. 
Export business has also improved, 
and sales to China, the Near East, 
Russia and some. South American 
eountries have been mueh better. 

The better market for prints 
which developed Thursday was one 
of the bright spots of the week, wide 
prints especially being in much. bet- 
fer demand and selling more freely 
than has been the case for some 
fime. Buying was done by bleach- 
ers, converters and printers: ‘and 
eovered a larger range than has 
been noted in some time. Prices 
were marked up slightly followime 
the aetivity. 

Sales of another 100,000 pieces 
were reported in wide print eloths 
on Friday. The buying was 
done by bleachers, converters. and 
printers and was broader than any 
seen in some time. Prices were ad- 
vanced a little, as it was expected 
they would be when any demand 
stirred. Substantial sales of 38%- 
inch 60x48s were made at 65%e and 
64x56s al There were demands 
in plenty for 68x72s early in the day 
at 8%c, but the priee lift in that 
construction was quick as some of 
the larger producers had turned i 
down two days ago. There was busi- 
ness done in 80 squares at 10¢ and 
72x76s .m_ a smaller way at 9%e. 
The demand came in from many 
sources and while estimates of sates 
al. 100,000 pieces may seem small, if 
is certain that at least that quantity 
was sold. by mills. Most of the trad- 


‘ing was done for April and May de- 


livery with some requests made for 
June, which were generally declin- 
edd, 

A moderate amount of. business 
was done on sheetings on a basis 
of 6%c for 550s for spot delivery. 
There was some trading in other 
constructions but in no large way. 

Further orders were reported 
placed on fine fancies in shirtings 
and in specialties but the. staple 
lrade was very quiet. 

The jobbing and retail demand for 
ginghams has improved considerably 
and the fact that 20,000 New Ene- 
land gingham looms. are idle is be- 
ginning to tell in the way of com- 
plaint or disappointment about de- 


liveries, Some other wash fabrics 
are improving. The slow trade in 
many domestic staples continues, 
but on the other hand some of the 
converters who brought out special- 
ties now want larger deliveries from 
printers than it is possible to get 
at this late day. 

Specialties and novelties in print- 
ed and woven goods are selling bet- 
fer than staples. Curtailment of pro- 
duction affecting ginghams now 
comprise 20,000 New England looms, 
while many of the looms normally 
engaged on some of the best known 
bleached eottons have not turned a 
wheel for over nine weeks. Many 
colton goods in the unfinished state 
went to price levels below the cost 
of replacement.based upon current 
cotton and wage costs and this: led 
to some buying but also led to some 
eurtailment. Colored eottons such 
as: denims and working suit goods 
have an easier tone but have been 
helped reeently by some substantial 
sales made for export. 


Inquiry was better in the Fall 
River print eloth market than at 
anv time in the past two months, 
but on the basis of low prices which 
manufacturers refuse to entertain, 
consequently the volume of sales is 
moderate. Fairly good sales 
are reported in the 32-inch, 64x60, 
6.50, at 65 cents, while all goods 
in the 27-ineh, 64x60, 7.60, have been 
cleaned up at 6 cents. The 38%- 
inch, 44x40, 8.20, long cuts, sold at 
5% cents. There are plenty of or- 
ders for this construction in the 
market at 5 eents, but manufactur- 
ers are not interested in this price. 

Prices were quoted as follows: 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s... . 6% 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s.... 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s.... 6 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x64s.. 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.... $% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.... 10% 
Brown sheetings, 3-vard..... 10% 
Brown sheetings, 4-vard..... 93% 
Brown sheetings. Southern 
Kid finished. cambries...... 88 tea 


Ward- Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FAsRICS 
2525 N. Second St, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Standard of Excellence for 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 


Electrical Installations 


VILLAGES 


GREENVILLE, C. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa. A very little 
change was noted in the yarn mar- 
ket during the week. Sales contin- 
ued small, and inquiry was mostly 
for small lots for prompt shipment. 
A better inquiry for weaving yarns 
was reported near the end of the 
week. The tire and insulating trades 
showed more interest in the mar- 
ket, although the seasonal activity 
from tire manufacturers, which nor- 
mally comes at this time, shows Ht- 
tle evidence of coming to light. 
There is a marked tendency to use 
earded instead of combed yarns for 
the tire trade, and although tires 
from these yarns would not be as 
strong as those from combed yarns, 
they can be retailed at considerably 
lower prices. 

There was very little demand for 
combed varns and prices are very 
irregular. Stock yarns were offered 
in. this market prices under what 
most spinners will accept. Curtail- 
ment by eombed yarns mills con- 
tinue to increase, most manufactur- 
ers having decided to shut down 
ther plants rather than make yarns 
for stock. or at prices on which 
they can realize no profit. No im- 
provement has been seen in mer- 
cerized yarns. The demand is slow 
and buying scattered, making it dif- 
ficult to quote prices. that actually 
represent the market. 

The knitters continue in a waiting 
mood and are buying yarns only in 
a very limited way. Reports from 
hosiery mills indicate that they are 
vetting little business at this time 
and underwear plants are not in- 
clined to buy in anticipation of fu- 
ture needs. 

As a whole the yarn market is 
reported as being at practically a 
standstill, some factors stating that 
business is as dull as it has ever 
been in several years past. The 
whole list of prices is very irregu- 
lar, depending on how badly the 
spinner may need business or buyers 
ability to pick up spot lots that are 
regarded as bargains. Hand to mouth 
buving is the only kind of evidence. 
There is: little hope of renewed buy- 
ing until econditons biecome more 
settled. One favorable condition is 
that most yarn users have very lit- 
tle stocks on hand and as soon as 
business improves, they will have to 
come in the market in a substantial 
ray. The potential market is there- 
fore good, but at the moment there 


is practically no business of any de- 
scription. 
Prices were quoted as follows: 
Ply Chain Warps, Etc. 
10 


268_..._.@34 
128 to 14s. 31 aii 


2-ply 80s 
2-ply 16s 2-ply 40s reg_ 50@52 


2-ply 20s_ @.... 2-ply 40s ex__60@62 
2-ply 24s. 3314,@. 2-piy 50s__70 @72 
Southern Two- dl Skeins. 

5s to 108.29 @. 368. AT @.. 
10s to 128.30 @- 40s _. 50 @ods 
31% @. 50s... @73 
Carpet—. 
208... 8s, 3, 4 and 


Duck Yarns. 
4 and 5-ply— 3,4, and 5- har 


108.2; @ . 20s as: 6 


Southern Single. Chain: Warps. 


6s to 108.30 ‘ 


‘Southern Single Skeins. 
6s to $8s..30 @_. 
12s 24s. 34 @ 
16s___ Sue. 30s. 
Southern Frame Cones. 
20s 32 @ 


Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 80s_.62 @z. 2-ply 60s_.88 
2-ply 36s 68 @ 2eply 708_.95 © 
2-ply 40s..70 2-ply 80s__1 15@1 20 
2-ply. 50s..80  @s&3 

Combed Poster Cones. 


54144 
12s 461% @ Ta 
14s 47 @. S28. 0 @ 
16s 47 @. 34s 61 @ 
0s 41914@ 68 @ 
268 .b246 @ 
Eastern Carded Peeler Thread Twist 
keins. 
20s 2-ply..40 @. 368 2-ply_.52 @. 
22s 2-ply..42 @ 40s 7 @ 
243 @_. 45s 2-ply_.@? @ 
30s 2-ply..48 @. 50s 2-ply..75 @T7s& 
Eastern ‘Carded Cones. 
12s 40 fa 
16s 30s _..44 @ 
20s @. 


Silk From 
(Commerce R ) 


Silk shipments -teom Japan for the 
period July 1 to the end of the vear 
to European countries amounted to 
16,288 bales and to America 159.139 
bales, making a total of 175,427 bales. 
For the month of January, 1922. 
shipments to Europe amounted to 
2,347 bales and to America 16,849 
bales, making a total for the month 
of 49.196 bales, 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Ine. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
WEAVING. ano KNITTING 
We Specialize In Cotton Yarn For Export 


Chicago Charlotte 


99 
Selling Agents 
For Cotton Mills Making 
Coarse Cotton Fabrics and Yarns 
Mill Accounts Solicited 
321 BROADWAY near Worth Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. Jno. J. ond V.-Pres. 


D. H. Pres, 


George, 
Carpenter, Treasurer Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
OWN NAME 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDBDPR THEIR MILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 


dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of . 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


903 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


 WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING Co 


WHITINSVILLE MASS. 


__ SPEQALST 


Are You Using Our 
SULPHUR BLACK-M EXTRA 


We make a Specialty of Sulphur Colors 


Send us a Trial Order 
Sample Card and Lowest Rates on request 


HAMETZ 6 


One-Twenty-Wwo Hudson Street, New York. City. 
Boston Philadelphia Providence C/ucago 


Charlotte San Francisco 


4 


Want Department 
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Quill and Warp Bobbins. 

For Sale—100,000 quills for Dra- 
per No. 2 spindles and 60,000 warp 
bobbins for Draper No. 2 spindles all 
at a bargain. Address inquiry to 


Wanted. 


necessary machinery 


Victor-Monaghan Co.,. Sam _ R. in Arkansas. Must be in position 
Zimmerman, Purchasing Agent, to take financial interest. Ad- 


Greenville, S. C. 


dress Box 985, Little Roek, Ark. 


Experienced cotton mill super- 
intendent eapable of purchasing 
and § 
equipment for a large new mill F Mg 


Veneer Packing Cases 
are lighter and stronger : 


Here are perfect 3-ply Veneer 
Packing Case Shooks. ‘Their ex- 
treme lightness saves 20 to 80 lbs. 
in freight on every case shipped. 


Picker Sticks 
Spools 


4 


They are stronger than inch boards, Sk 
burglar proof, waterproof and clean ewers 
—no cracks for dirt to sift through. "i 
Write For Prices and Samples : B d 
Our Prices are Convincing In ers 


ur Service is Quick 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Loom: Supplies 


Ivey Co. 


Hickory. N. C. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


Thursday, April 6, 1922. 


We have recently issued 
an interesting and well 
tHlustrated book entitled: 


WATER BUFFALO” 
a copy of which will be a 


sent you upon request. A. 


GARLAND LOOM PICKERS ne 
GARLAND LOOM HARNESSES 


ii 


GARLAND MFG. CO. 
SACO, ME, 


itt 


FOR SALE 


200 Warper Beams, 26-in. Head, 9-in. Bar- 
rel, 5414-in. Between Heads. Made by T. C. 
Entwistle & Co. Used only short while. 
Will make attractive price. 


ROANOKE MILLS CoO., 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


CORPORATION 
‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 
NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


2 New Sash Cord Braiders. 
3 10-Spindle Lazenby Cop Winders. 
1 40-in. Lowell Folder. | 
1 2.400 End Double Linker Denn Warper. 
10,000 6-in. by 6-in. Spools. 
10,000 Intermediate Bobbins for 9x44 Whitin Frame, 
New. 
15,000 7-in. by 314-in. Lowell or Woonsocket Speeder 
Bobbins, New. 
80 Section Beams, 26-in. Heads. 
_All sizes of Pulleys and Hangers. Also Shafting. 
10 Whitin Combers. 
Will sell the above listed cheap. Want to buy one 
four by six Spooler. One Foster Cone Winder. 


Pitts Cotton Manufacturing Company 
Elberton, Ga. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
3 Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxesand Warp Washing |. 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


— 


SANITATION AND HEALTH! 
We Can Show You How! 


Exelusive Agents in the Carolinas for 
Barrett’s Standard Disinfectants 
Carolina Soluble Pineole Disinfectant 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Latta Arcade 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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BUKEKAU 


SOUTHERN 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 


both in small mill. Have handled Nos. 
from 3s to 60s white and colored. Age 
45, married. Best of references. Ad- 


dress No. 8455. 


The fee for joining our employment 
wilh ai8O cover the cost vi carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

it the applicant 18 a subscriber to the 
Southern ‘lextile Bulletin and Nis 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joiming the employment bureau the above 
tee is only 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place @very 
man who joins our employment Dureau, 
but we do give them the best service vi 
any employment bureau connected wit! 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mili, or carder and spinner. Prac- 
tical man of 23 years’ experience. Now 
assistant superintendent. Have been 
superintendent of both yarn and cloth 


mil and can give gilt-edged references. | 


Address No. 3438. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
master mechanic. Now employed as 
mechanic, but have had 19 years in 
carding and spinning and can handle 
either room in first class manner. Good 
references. No. 3439. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had similar position in some of the 
best mills in the South and my long 
experience and success in the mill fits 
me to handle plant on either yarns or 
goods. Fine references. Address No. 
3440. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer, 
Now running cloth room for mill on 
ducks, drills and sheetings, tire fabrics. 


Giving’ satisfaction but want better 
paying place. Good references. Ad- 
dress: No. 3441. 

WANT position as superintendent. More 


than 20 years as superintendent and 
overseer and am high class man in év- 
ery respect. Long record of satisfac- 
tory service. Address No. 3442, 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed in electric drive mill, 
but am also familiar with steam drive 
and am expert in machine shop work. 
Satisfactory references as to character 
and ability: Address No. 3443. 


WANT position as roller coverer. Five 
years experience in good shops. Can 
come on short notice. Prefer mill shop. 
Address No. 3444. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long experience and can get results. 
Good references. Address No. 3446. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
been superintendent over 15 years and 


have handled all classes of work. Com-: 


petent and excellent manager of help. 
References. Address No. 3447, 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced reliable man who is now su- 
perintendent of large mill, but- who 
wishes to change for excellent reasons. 
Address No. 3448. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 
engineer. Experienced on both steam 
and electric drive, 8 years experience. 
Married, settled habits. Address No. 
3449. 


WANT position as superintendent of hos- 
iery yarn mill. Have held such a posi- 
tion in several good mills. Now em- 
ployed as overseer of card twisting 
and weaving in large mill. Would con- 
sider overseers’ job at $150 or more per 
month. Have had excellent experience 
in every mill department. Address No. 
3450, 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as general superintendent of 
two mills, but have good reasons for 
wanting to change. Would like to get 
in touch with some mill needing man 
who can get quality and quantity pro- 
duction.. Address No. 4451. 


WANT position as superintendent. Can 
furnish references as to character and 
ability. Address No. 3453. 


WANT position as manager or superin- 
tendent in the Carolinas or Georgia. 
Am high class man who would not 
consider less than $4,000 per year. I! 
am not looking for a “good job’ but 
wish to correspond with some mil! that 
is not. getting results and needs a first 
class manager. Address No. 3453. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
My references are ample proof of my 
experience, character and ability to get 
results: Correspondence solicited. Ad- 
dress No. 3454. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
would take second hand’s place in large 
room. ; 
spinning, 5 years as overseer spinning 


and twisting. Can come on short nho- 
tice. Good references. Address No. 
3456. 


WANT position as carder, or spinner, or 
both, thoroughly experienced in both 
departments. Now employed but can 
change on short notice.. Address No. 
3457. 


WANT position as superintendent of hos- 
iery mill, Thoroqughiy familiar with all 
phases of hosiery manufacture and can 
get excellent results. Good references. 
Address No. 3458: 


WANT position as carder, or spinner, or 


both. Now giving satisfaction in good 
mill, but want a larger job. Experi- 
enced, sober and reliable. Address No. 
3459. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
superintendent of small mill. High 
class man who can get real results. 
Now employed but will change for larg- 
er place. Address No. 3460, 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning in large 
mill. Long experience, competent. and 
reliable. References. Address No. 3461. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer spinning. Experienced man 


who has always given satisfaction over 
long period of years. Address No. 3462. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
chief engineer. Would like to connect 
with group of mills needing high class 
man. Familiar with both steam and 
electric drive. Address No. 3463. 


WANT position as overseer of large card 
room, white or colored work. First 
class man in every particular and can 
furnish excellent references. Address 
No. 3464. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, hosiery yarns preferred. 
Would like run down mill to pull out 
of hole. Age 48, married, long experi- 
ence, Address No. 3465. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
years experience in weaving rooms, 
both white and colored work, such as 
sheetings, jeans, canton flannels, cham- 
brays, denims, tickings, sateens, shirt- 
ings, plaids and terry towels. Experi- 
enced on plain, Draper and Crompton 
& Knowles box looms, including maga- 


zines. Good references. Will go any- 
where. Address No. 3466. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Age 31, long experience. Will go any- 


se hg to get good place. Address No. 
i. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Training and experience 
qualifies me to handle work in compe- 


tent manner. Especially good with 
electric plants. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3468. 

WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer of carding or spinning in large 
mill. My references show long period 
of good service, good character and 
steady worker. Address No. 3469. 


WANT position as 
overseer spinning. 
giving satisfaction, 


superintendent or 
Now employed and 
but want larger 


place. References furnished to show 
— and record. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of cardirg, 
or would take second hand’s place in 
large mill. Age 35; 25 years experience; 
now employed as overseer but wish to 
change. Married and settled, good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3471. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner. Now employed as over- 
seer in large mill. Over 15 years expe- 
rience as superintendent and overseer. 
Good references. Address No. 3472. 


4. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
second hand. Over 15 years in weav- 
ing, experience as fixer, second hand 
and overseer. I. C, §S. training, can 
handle prints, drills, chambrays, sheet- 
ings, denims, etc. Best of references. 
Address No. 3473. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Now employed as overseer, but have 
good reason for wanting to change. 


Long experience in spinning, can han- 
Prefer 

but would consider 
Carolina or Alabama. 
Address No. 3474. 


dle long or short staple cotton. 
mill in Georgia, 
place in South 

Exeellent references, 
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WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or cloth mill, or would take large 
card room in good mill. Now employed 
as superintendent and have becn su- 
perintendent and overseer for 25 years. 
Excellent reasons for making a change. 
Fine references. Address No. 3475, 


Have had 20 years experience in 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn or cloth mill, or manager 
of smaller mill. Have a long record 
of efficient and successful service. Spe- 
cial experience in bleaching. Can fur- 
nish excellent references from @ num- 
ber of very successful mill officers un- 
der whom I have been employed. Ad- 
dress No. 3476. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Am 39 years old and have had 20 years 
experience in mill machine work and 
engine rooms. Thoroughly competent 
man in every respect. Good references. 
Address No. 3477. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of spinning or weaving. Can 
show my qualifications for either of 
abvoe jobs if given an opportunity. 
Settled man of good habits. Address 
No. 3478 


WANT position as general superintend- 
ent, or agent for cotton yarn mill or 
plain cloth mill. Have been mill super- 
intendent and manager for a long term 
of years and solicit correspondence 
with strong company needing a high 
class man to operate its plant on effi- 
cient and economical basis. A-1 ref- 
erences. Address No. 3479. 


WANT, position as overseer of weaving. 
Now giving satisfaction as weaver but 
want a larger place. References to 
show ability, character and experience. 
Address No.. 3480. 


WANT position as-superintendent. Ex- 
perienced on both plain and fancy goods 
and can give excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3481. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning. Now have charge 
of spinning in large plant, but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. 
Would like opportunity to submit my 
references. Address No. . 3482. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn, cordage, or weave mill on white 
goods. 
ent and have been on this job for the 
past 12 years. Good references as to 


character and ability. Address No. 
3483. 

\JANT position as. overseer spinning, 
spooling and warping, or would take 
second hand’s place in large mill. Age 
36, married, good manager of help. 20 


years in spinning rooms, references as 
to character and ability. Address, No. 
3484. 


\VANT position as overseer of carding. 
Have had long experienée in a nmber 
of good mills and can handle’ a card 


room in first class manner. Address 
No.. 3485. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of large carding or spinning 
room. Have been superintendent for 
last 12 years, long experience as over- 
seer. Excellent references. Address 
No. 3486. 


\WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent, or carder or 
spinner in large mill. Have held pres- 
ent job as carder for 10 years and have 
charge of 2 card rooms. Will go any- 
where for the right job. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3487. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or assistant superintendnet 
in large mill. Have held present job 


as superintendent for many years and 
have given entire satisfaction. Excel- 
lent references. Address No. 3488. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn mill, or overseer carding or 
spinning in large mill. Have had long 
practical experience and have completed 


textile course. Good references. <Ad- 
dress No. 3489. 
WANT position as overseer of carding. 


Now employed as second hand, but am 


capable of handling overseer’s place. 
Practical. man and I. C:. 8S. graduate. 
Age 27. Married. Excellent references. 


Address No. 3490. 


WANT position as-superintendent. Now 
employed as such, but want larger job. 
Especially qualified for weaving mill on 
fine and fancy goods. Have success- 
fully handled a number of large South- 
ern mills. Fine references. Address No. 


WANT position as supérintendent of 
weave mill, or would take place as 
carder and spinner in large mill. With 
present company five years, last three 
a8 superintendent. Ten years as over- 


seer carding and spinning. Address 
No. 3492. 


Now employed as superintend- 
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Now 
the 


WANT position as superintendent. 
employed as overseer with one oft 
largest mills in the South. Have been 
wita same company for six years. By 
experience and training am qualified to 
tfmnd.e superintendent's position. Can 
give vest of references. Address No. 
6493. 


I 


position 
INOW 
better 
notice, 
to experience, 
Address 


as carder or spinner or 
employed as overseer, 
place an dcan come 
Ikxcellent references 
character and 
INO. 3494, 


as 
ability. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed. Long experience as 
master mechanic and engineer in good 
mills. Can handle either steam or 
electric drive. Good machine shop and 


repair man. Address No. 3495 


WAN'T position as overseer of carding. 
Competent, reliable man whose experi- 
ence and training is reflected in abii- 
ity to get resuits. Now employed. 
(,ood references. Address No. 3496. 


WANT position 
mxperienced on both plain 
goods and all makes of 
south. Steady worker, 
manager of help. 
3497. 


as overseer of weaving. 
and fancy 
looms. used in 
good habits, 


Address No. 


WAN'T position as master mechanic. 
Hiave had nine years experience as mas- 
ter mechanic, 20 years with steam and 
electric drive and mill machine work. 
Good references as to character and 
ability. Address No. 3497. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
Or woulda take carding. Long experience 
in both departments and can give sat- 
iSstactory references. Address No. 3498. 


WANT position as overseer of eloth 
room, Have had over 30 years experi- 
ence in some of the best milis in the 
south, and have handled practicaliy 
every kind of goods made in Southern 
mills, Wish to correspond with mill 
needing thoroughly reliable man who 
can handle cloth room in efficient man- 
ner, References. Address No. 3500. 


ANT position as master mechanic. 
perienced, reliable man 
but wish. a larger place. 
show Jong record of s 
ice with a number 
Address No., 3501. 


- 
now employed, 
References to 
atisfactory serv- 
of first class mills. 


WANT position as engineer and machin- 
ist. Experienced on both electric and 
Steam drive and am competent to han- 


dle machine shop and general repair 
— Good references. Address No 


WANT _ position as superintendent 
large yarn or cloth mill or manager of 
Sma:iler mill. High class, efficient man 
with long experience as superintendent 
and manager and can get results. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3503. 


of 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or would take place as second hand in 
large room, Practical, experienced man 
of character and ability, good manager 


Fine references.. Address No 


WANT position as 


Superintendent, or 
carder and spinner. 


Many years experi- 
ence in all these positions in some o* 
the best mills in the South. Excellent 
references. Address No. 3505. 


WANT position a 


S overseer of carding ir 
small 


or medium sized mill. or second 
wo in large mill. Age 26: married: 


. C. S. graduate: good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 3506. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Now employed in large mill and giving 
Satisfaction, but have good reasons to 
wishing to change. Experience includes 


work on practically all goods made ip 
the south. Good references. Address 
No. 3507. 


WANT. position as overseer of carding 
or spinning or both, or superintendent. 


Now employed as night spinning in 
large milil and giving entire satisfac- 
tion, but wish day work. References 


from past 


and present employers. 
dress No. 


3509. 


Ad- 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Have had 12 years experience 
in steam and electric driven plant and 


can. handle either in competent man- 
ner. Good references. Address = No. 

WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in mill on plain or fancy goods. Now 
employed, but can change on short 
notice. Hxperience and training cover 


.a long period of 


years in a number of 
good mills. 


Good references. Address 
3511. 


No. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Practical man of long experfence who 
is fitted to handle your weave room on 
efficient and economical basis. Good 
references. Address No. 3512. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ACID RESISTING PAINT— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co, 
Parkse-Cramer Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & WHassiacher. 
AIR WASHERS AND COOQLERS— 
See Humidifiers. 


ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. S&S. 
Lockwood, Green & Co. 
Sirrene & Co., J. E. 
ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Selit Company. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. | 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
AUTOMATIC SCALES— 
BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Greenvilie Textile Supply Co. 
S. K. F. tndustries, inc. 
BALING PRESSES— | 
ee Presses, Baling. 
JALLERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
®ANDS AND TAPE— 
american Textile Banding Ce. 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN- 
ERY— 
Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
T. B. Wood’s Sons ‘ 
BELT CEMENT AND PRESERVA- 
TIVES— 
McLeod Leather. & Belting Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 7 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Seyde!l oe The. 
tein, Ha 
United Chemical Products Co. 
‘Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER. 
——-See Roller Bearings. 
BELTING— 

See aiso Mill 
Baitimore Beiting Co. 
Chariotte Leather Belting Co. . 
McLeod Leather Belting Co. 


BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Beilt Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana S&S. 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrod!l 3 Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BENCH 
ton’s, David, Sons Uo. 
LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
sBOBBINS— 
Lowell co. 
rdan Mfg. Co. 
s. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
sOILERS— | 
BOILER GRAPHITE— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
gow & Bourbonnais Ca 
Wiits Veneer Co. | 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BRUSHES— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
BURLAP— 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER sYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terreil! Machine Co. 
SALENDER ROLLS— 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Heward Bres. Mfg. Co. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Drousfield Bros. 
Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
writin Machine Works. 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH TESTERS— 
Perkine & Co., B. F. 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & &Co. 
Whitman & Son., Clarence. 
Brannon, Welborn & Co. 
Barnard-Lynah, inc. 
Paulson, Linkroum @& Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Cr. 
Wheeler Condensing & Engineering Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
_ American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
' Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONTRACTORS— 
———-See Mill Builders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CONCRETE FLOOR HARDENER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
———See. Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON Z 
F. J. Domo & Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Rose & Son. 
Ormsbee & Landecker. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co. 
Paimer, Raymond & Co. 
McGuigan, E. L. & Co. 
Martin & Co. 
Eblin & Co. 
Patton, Edw. L. & Co. 
Winfield Bros. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
' Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Oraper Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co, 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Stafford Co.; The 
\ ‘iversal Winding Co. 
weaitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsvillie Spinning Ring Co. 
Toihurst Machine Works 
Terrell Machine Co, 
COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Belt 
DAMP PROOFING PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company. 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co, 
OISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
Seyde! Mfa. Co., The. 


DOBBY CHAIN— 


Rice Dobbe Chain Ce. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Diamond States Fibre Ce. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Ce. 


ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
morve Chain Company. 
Link-Ber Cempany. 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
East Jersey Pipe Co, 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, 8. F., & Sons, inc. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Toihurst Machine Works. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Metz @ Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessieor & Hassiacher Chemical Ce. 


Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 

Hunting & Guery. 

Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
ELECTRIC FANS— 

Ailis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Perkins & Son., inc., B. F. 

Lomax Motor Repair Co. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., Ine. 
Standard Electric Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 

ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
——See Portable Elevators. 

ENGINEERS— 

Mees & Mees 

ENGINEERS, MILL. 

——See Architects and Mill Engineers. 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP.- 


Allils-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
EXHAUST FANS— 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
——See aiso Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXTRACTORS— 
American taundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. | 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FANS— 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons. 
—See Electric; aiso Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FEED WATER PURIFIERS— 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers Fc ulator Company. 


| FINISHING eACHINERY— 


——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. | 

FLAT WALL PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Company 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
FLAT MACHINE COLORS— | 

Detroit Grapnite Company 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Champion Chemicai Co. 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood’s, T. 8., Sons Co. 


FLUTED ROLLS— 


Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYER PRESSERS AND 
ERS 


Seuthern Gpindie & Fiyer Gu. 
Whitin Maehine Werke. 
York. 
FLYERS— 
..Witin Machine Works. 
e-uthern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
——See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GEARS— 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Eureka iron Works. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 
N. N. J. Lubricant Co. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
GRID BARS— 
Atherton. Grid Bar Co. 


GRAPHITE PAINT— 


Detroit Graphite Company 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


HOUSE PAINT & VARNISH— 
Detroit Graphite Company 


HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 

American Molstening Co. 
The Bahnson Co, 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
[RON FILLER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Coiman Co. 


LACE LEATHER— 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundfy Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. &. Draper. 


LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
McLeod Leather & Beiting Co. 
Stee! Haddie Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

McLeod Leather & Beiting Co. 
LOOMS— 

Stafford Co., The 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
LUMBER— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co 
LUBRICAN TS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

Masury Young Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Ca 
LUBRICATING GRAPHITE— 

Detroit Graphite Cor-pany 
LUG STRAPS— 

Chariotte Leather Geiting Ce. 

McLeod Leathor & Belting Go. 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS— 

Garvin Machine Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

Detroit Graphite Company 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 7 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 


MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

METAL PAINT— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. | 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

METAL PROTECTIVE PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 

METERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

MILL. ARCHITECTS— 

——-See Architects. 

MILL STOCKS— 
Hill, Clark & Co. 
A. M. Law & Co. 

MILL. CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Mees & Mees 

MILL LIGHTING— 

See Electric Lighting. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 

Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Garvin Machine Co. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Odell Mill Supply Coe. 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Wilson Company. 

MILL WHITE 
Oetroit Graphite Company 
John Lucas & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

MOTORS— 

Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 

MACHINES— 
Roy & Sons Co., B. 8. 

oILs— 

Kilipstein & Co., A. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
John Lucas & Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
N. Y. & N, J. Lubricant Co. 
Seyde! Mfg. Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

COILING SYSTEMS— 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 

OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel Shops. 

Whitin Machine Worke. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER)— 

Charlotte Leather Co. 

MeLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
PAINTS— 

Specialty Co. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Jahn Lucas & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth. Howland @ Co. 
PAPER AND PAPER 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 

Siggers & Slager> 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 


Roessier & WHassiacher Chemical Co. 


PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Gariand Mfg. Co- | 
McLeod Leather & Beiting Co. 

PICKER STICKS—_ 

Co, 

Ivey Mfg. 

PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parke-Cramer Co. 

PIPE JOINT CEMENT— 

PLASTERS— 

Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 

PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

POWER. TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

— Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Woods, T. B., Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Collins Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PRESERVATIVES— 

Barrett Co.,, The. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hassiacher. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PULLEYS— 

——See Transmission Machinery. 

PULLEYS, CAST IRON— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 

PUMPS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. | 
(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 

Rumsey Pump Co. 

 $Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

QUILLERS— 

Universal Widing Co. 

Whitin. Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

REEDS 

North Carolina Reed Co. 

REGULATORS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. &. Ring Traveler Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES-- 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

ROOFING— 

Barrett Co., The. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 

ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Cempany. 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RUBBER STAMPS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemica! Co. 

SEALS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 

——See Power Transmission Machinery. 
SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
BHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Wood's, Sense Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 

Lupton'a, David, Bone Ce. 
SHUTTLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 

Allen, Charlies R 

Atlantic Co. 

‘Arabol 

Bosson & 

Corn Predunte ‘Refining Co. 

Drake Corporation. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

John P. Marston. 

H. A. Metz & Co., ine. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Spartan Sizing Compound Co, 

Stein, Hall & Co 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. 

Masury Young Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Company. 
SKEWERS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 

Ivey Mfg. Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 
SLASHERS AND. EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
SLASHER HOODS 

R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co, 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg, Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 

——See Cotton Softeners. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
SPiINDLES— 

Draper Corporation 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works, - 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitirsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINNING TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 

U. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S&., Co. 

Ivey Mfg. Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

——See Bobbins, Spools, Shutties. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH— 

———-See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 
STENCILS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Southern Engineering Ce. 
STRAP LEATHER— 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 
Southern Co. 
TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
THERMOMETERS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
TESTING APPARATUS 
Perkine. B. F.. & Ben., 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Ce. 
TRAPS— 
———-See Steam Traps. 
TOWERS— 
Southern Engineering Ce. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Odell Mill Plex Co. 
East Jersey Co. 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sone Co. 
TOWERS— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Ce. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMI:!SSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co, 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Ce. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)— 
Cyclone Motors Corporation 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VALVES— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, inc. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. . 
WALL PLASTERS— 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporation. 
SEPARATORS— 
Draper Corporation. 


WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corporation, 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHERS, CLOTH— 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, 
Klipstein, , & Co. 
Metz, H. 
Newport Chemica! Works. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Jecques, Wolf & Co. 


WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chaimera Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
YARN CONDITIONING MACHINES. 

—Re- Certlitierting Machines. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. (Silent Chain). 

Perkins, B. F., & Sons, Inc. 


gallon can and be convinced. 


Established 1857 


REMOVOIL 


Why not eliminate all of your oil spots that show up in your cloth 
room. Removoil is doing it in a large number of mills. 


Try a ten- 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


a year. 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.”’ 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. 
ing. Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 


Let us serve you. Our representative will be glad of an opportunity 
to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Send us your job dye- 
and service the best. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Blemee Installations of All Kinds 


Transmission Lines 
105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


FOR— 

Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


MERROWING 


Established 1832 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Allen, Chas. R., Charieston, 8. C. 
Allis-Chaimers Mig. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 


American ‘l'extile Banding Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, Del. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. 

Ashworth sBros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 

Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co., Ames Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 


Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Barnard-Lynah, Inc., 321 Broadway, New 
Borne, Scrymser Co., 80 South St., New 


Yor 
Brannon, Welborn & Co., 350 Broadway, 


New York. 

Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

The barrett Co., New York. 


Barber Colman :Co., Rockford, Ill. 


Baitimore Beiting Company, sSpartan- 
burg, 5S. C. 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 
Carrier Wngineering Corp., New York. 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


Varun & 340 browuaway, New York. 
Champion Chemical Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Leather Belting Co., Chariotte, 


N. 
Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
©Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gasto- 


nia, N. C. 
Bros. Machine Co., 
1, 
Corn Products Refining Co., 
Wourtney Co.. Dana 3s., Chicopee, 


Pawtucket, 


New York. 
Mass. 


Cyclone Motors Corporation, Greenville, 
5s. 
DeLaval Steam “Turbine Co., Trenton, 


Detroit, Mitch. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
bristol, 


Detroit Graphite Co., 
Dixie Seal and Stamp Co., 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co., 


Domo, F. J. & Co., 116 Broad St., New 
York. 

Diamona State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 


506 Trust Bidg., Cnhariotte, 
C. 


ish Corporation Hopedale Mass 
vronstield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner S8St., 
Boston, Mass. 
wrake Cor oration, Norfolk, Va. 
sc. 1. du F wt de Nemours & 
mingtok, zel. 


Wil- 


Eblin & Co., 81 Broad St., New York. 
huast Jersey Pipe Co., Patterson, N. J. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 


Mass. 
Eureka Works, 
mn. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 
Franklin rocess Providence, R. 


Inc., Lincolnton, 


Garland Mfg. Co.. "dace. Me 

Garvin Machine Co., 141 Varick St., 
York City 

‘Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 


New 


Howar* Sros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
& Guerry, ‘Greenville. 
Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, 


Ivey Mfg. Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 


Jennings, A. T. & Co., 88 Broad St., New 
York, 
Kaumagraph Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 
Yorn, 


Keever otarch Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Kiauuer-weiudu Dyeing Machine Com- 
pauy,, 

Klipstein Oo., A., New York. 

Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Link-Belt company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lockwuvuu, ureene & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Lucas, John, & Co., Pniadeipnia, Pa, 

Lupton, wvavid., Sons, inc., Philadelphia, 


—M— 
Martin & Co. 116 Broad St., New York. 
McGuigan, E. L. & Co., 24 Stone St., New 
York. 
Macrou: sibre Co., Woonsocket, R. L 
Marston Co,, Johnu P., 247 Atiantic Ave., 
BKostun, Mass. 
Masury- oung Co., 196 Milk St., 
Mass. 
Mauney steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McLeod Leather Belting Co., Greensboro, 


Boston, 


Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Metauic Koll Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 

Mees w Mees, Charlotte, N. C. 

Metz :Cu., H. A., Hudson 
york. 

Morehneau Mig. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Morse Chain Uo., lthaca, N. Y. 

Mig. Co., Maryville, Tenn. 


New 


North Crolina Reed Co.,. High Point, 


National “Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
York. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 


New 


Oragghes & Landecker, 81 Broad St., New 
Yor 
Oliver é Houghton, 59 Pearl St., New 
Yo 


Odeli Mill Supply Co.,' Greensboro, N. C, 


L. & Co., 81 Broad St., New 
r 
Palmer, Raymond & Co., 81 Broad S8t., 
New York, 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 52 Leonard St., 
New York. 
Parks-cCramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Pawtucket Spinning King Co., Central 
Falls, R. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son., Holyoke, Mass. 
kK. UO. Pickens Slasher Hood Co., Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C. 
Powers Negulator Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
Puro-Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., 
Haydenville, Mass. 
Rose & Son, 24 Stone St., New York. 
Rice, Vobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 
Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. 
Rumsey Pump Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Sandoz Chemical Works, New York. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 
S K F Industries. Inc., New York. 
Seaboard Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, S.C. 
Sonneborn & Sons, Inc., L., 262 Pearl St., 
New York. 


Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C, 
Spindie & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 
Engineering Co., Charlotte, 


Southern Gypsum Co., Ine., North Hol- 


ston, a. 

Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. 

Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass. 


Staley Mfg. Co., A. E., Decatur, Lil. 
Standard Plectric Co., ‘Richmond, Va. 
Sydnor & Well Co. Kichmond, Va. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. ¢. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, Mm &, 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. 
Tripod Paint Co.. 6° N. Broad St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


‘Snited Chemical Products Corp., York & 


Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I. 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 


Voge! Ce. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del, 
Mass. 


Wadsworth. Howland & Co.. Boston, 

Ward-Davidson Co., 2525 N. Second St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wolf & Co., Javques, Passaic, N. J. 

'B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 


Ridley Watts & Co., New York. | 

Winfield Bros., 25 Broad St., New York. 

Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., 
Carteret, N. J. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- 
ville, Mass. 

Whitman & San. Clarence. New York. 

Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 57 Eddy St., 
Providence, I, 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


HAND KNOTTERS 


TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN 


-——— MAIN OFFICE AND FAcToRY:——- 
ROCKFORD, 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


iLL. US. A. 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


them. 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, and we 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. 

Send for large list that have already ita 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 


| GREENVILLE, S. ¢. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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Direct 
Sulphur | 


Chrome Dyes Acid 


Special Shades Matched 


VELVETEEN | 
The Best Boil-off and Finish 


Softeners Oils 


UNITED CHEMICAL Propucts 
CoRPORATION 


7 Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 


Basic 


Finishes 


Gro. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. _ 


SACO- LOWELL 
SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 2 


Side and End Clips for Card Flats 
We have a patented steel side clip for fas- | 


tening the card clothing on to the iron flat, | 
which is a great improvement over the old 
style clip formerly used. 


We are also using an end elip of new de- 


sign that is giving most excellent results and | 


enables us to protect the wire on the end of | 
the flat. We use these improved clips on all 


the card flats we reclothe at our Charlotte | 
'Shop. We rewind licker-ins with our point. 
_ hardened wire. Prompt and efficient service 


on all orders. 


TRY THIS SERVICE 


-SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Why a Moree 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint’’ 
- construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing pe of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 
Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 
Cleveland Detroit Atianta 
Chicago Philadelphia Montreal! 
Baltimore Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Boston San Francisco St. Louls 


New York 
“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


The Safety First Extractor 


“Hercules Electric” 
Sizes 6° to 7/2” 


E. 8S. PLAYER 
Greenville,S.C. 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CoO. 
Paterson, N. J. 
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An Ounce of 


Worth Pound Cure 


4 ‘By other words, it is infinitely better to take steps. 
4 toprevent your -goods from becoming soiled than 
it is to try to clean the cotton after it has been 


smeared with oil. 


You know that there is a strong tendency for oil to leak out of plain 
_ bearings and collect in a greasy wad which spatters oil over the cotton 
| on the cylinder. 


You can prevent all this by equipping the beater and fan shafts of your pickers with 
FAFNIR SELF-ALIGNING BALL BEARING BOXES which can’t leak. It will 
pay you to do it,—and did you know you can replace your plain bearing boxes with 

Fafnir equipment without alterations? 


a THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


+ Conrad Patent Licensee 
NEW BRITIAN CONN. 


DETROIT Office 752 David Whitney Bldg. 
CHICAGO Office: 537 So. Dearborn St 
CLEVELAND Office: 1016-17 Sweetiand Bidg. 
NEW YORK Office 5 Columbus,Circle 


Southern Representative 
O. R. S. POOL 

| P. O. Box 1375 

s. C. 


Greenville, 
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